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\ THE SOCIAL SECURITY BULLETIN, the 
\official monthly publication of the 
Social Security Administration, is 
issued primarily for distribution 
to agencies directly concerned with 
the administration of the Social 
Security Act. It reports current 
data on operations of the Adminis- 
tration and the results of research 
and analysis pertinent to the social 
security programs. An annual sta- 
tistical supplement, which carries 
calendar-year data, has been pre- 
sented as part of each September 
issue of the BULLETIN since Sep- 
tember 1950. 
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The BULLETIN is prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statis- 
tics, Office of the Commissioner, 
Social Security Administration. 
Statements in articles do not nec- 
essarily reflect final conclusions or 
official policies of the Social Se- 
curity Administration. Any part of 
BULLETIN may be reproduced but 
appropriate credit should be given. 
the material appearing in the 
Suggestions or comments concern- 
ing the contents of the BULLETIN 
should be addressed to the BULLE- 
TIN Office. 
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The BULLETIN is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico 
and $2.75 in all other countries; 
single copies are 20 cents. 
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The BULLETIN is published monthly 
under authority of Public Resolu- 
tion No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 
(42 Stat. 541), as amended by sec- 
tion 307, Public Act 212, Seventy- 
second Congress, approved June 
30, 1932. The printing of the publi- 
cation has been approved by the 
Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget (October 8, 1953). 
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Program Operations 


HE old-age and survivors in- 
[surance program at the end of 

February was paying monthly 
benefits amounting to $261.6 million 
to 6.1 million persons. The number 
of beneficiaries increased during the 
month by 1.3 percent, a gain that 
amounts to about 77,500. This in- 
crease is 11 percent greater than 
the gain in January but about four- 
fifths of that registered in February 
1953. 

Retired workers and their depend- 
ents—aged wives, dependent hus- 
bands, wives under age 65 with child 
beneficiaries in their care, and young 
children—numbered 4.3 million and 
made up 70 percent of all benefici- 
aries. Their monthly benefits, which 
totaled $196.5 million, represented 


On Marcu 1, 1954, an _ estimated 
900,000 employees of State and local 
governments were covered under 
old-age and _ survivors’ insurance. 
These workers are in the 43 States 
and two Territories that have com- 
pleted arrangements with the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to furnish this type of pro- 
tection for their employees. 
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three-fourths of all monthly benefits 
paid under the program for Febru- 
ary. As a proportion of all bene- 
ficiaries, retired workers and their 
dependents have increased about 7 
percent since August 1950—the last 
month before the liberalized eligi- 
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bility provisions under the 
amendments became effective. 

Monthly benefits were awarded in 
February to 107,500 individuals, 
about 12,000 more than in January. 
The entire increase occurred in the 
awards to retired workers and their 
wives; child’s, widow’s or widower's, 
and mother’s monthly benefit awards 
showed a small decrease, while the 
number of parent’s benefit awards 
remained about the same. The num- 
ber of monthly benefits awarded in 
February was about 17,000 less than 
the number awarded a year earlier. 
Fewer old-age and wife’s benefits 
accounted for this difference; the 
number of other types of monthly 
benefits awarded was about the same 
as in February 1953. Lump-sum 
death payments awarded during 
February amounted to $7.1 million; 
these awards, which were based on 
the wage records of 40,900 deceased 
workers, were only slightly less than 
the number in January. 


1950 


e The upward trend in the public 
assistance rolls that began last No- 
vember continued in February. Con- 
tributing largely to this increase, as 
in the two preceding months, were 
substantial rises in the caseloads for 
aid to dependent children (7,700 
families) and general assistance 
(15,000 cases). The number of re- 
cipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled also increased, 
but the relative gain was only 0.9 
percent. This was the smallest per- 
centage increase for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled since 
the inception of the program in Oc- 
tober 1950, despite the addition of 


programs in two States—Connecti- 
cut and Minnesota—in January. The 
number of persons receiving old-age 
assistance dropped 0.3 percent in 
February, and the number receiving 
aid to the blind declined 0.1 percent. 

For the Nation as a whole, case- 
loads in the program for aid to de- 
pendent children were higher in 
February, with increases in 48 of 
the 52 States reporting on that pro- 
gram. The month’s changes ranged 
a decrease of 0.6 percent in 





from 


Oklahoma to an increase of 6.1 
percent in Arkansas. 
For general assistance, caseloads 


rose in 35 of the 48 States for which 
changes could be computed. Four- 
teen States reported increases rang- 
ing from 5-10 percent, three States 
(Delaware, Nevada, and Virginia) 
had increases of 12-16 percent, and 
three States (Montana, South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming) reported in- 
creases of 25 percent or more. 

Total payments under the aid to 
dependent children and general as- 
sistance programs more than kept 
pace with the rise in caseloads. Pri- 
marily because of these two pro- 
grams, total expenditures for public 
assistance showed a net increase of 
$1.3 million or 0.6 percent in Febru- 
ary. Only one program—old-age as- 
sistance—had a decrease (0.4 per- 
cent) in total payments. 

Average payments for the pro- 
grams moved in the same directions 
as total payments. General assist- 
ance had the largest increase per 
case ($0.57) and, for old-age assist- 
ance recipients, the decrease in the 
average payment amounted to only 
9 cents. With few exceptions, 





changes in average payments in the 


States were small. As usual, the 
larger changes in some States could 
be attributed to the inclusion of 
amounts for vendor payments for 
medical care; in other States, poli- 






cies initiated in February were the 
cause of these changes. 

In Colorado the average payment 
to recipients of old-age assistance 
dropped $10.18, when the maximum 
on payments was decreased. The 
District of Columbia, to save funds, 
removed from the budget certain 
items previously allowed under spe- 
cial circumstances and made the $200 
maximum on payments applicable to 
the sum of the assistance payment 
plus income; earlier the maximum 
had been applied only to the assist- 
ance payment. Since, however, an 
appreciable number of payments at 
the maximum were made only in aid 
to dependent children, the new pro- 
cedures effected a decrease only in 
that program. The decline amounted 
to an average of $1.13 per family. 

Texas, to save funds, cut payments 
$2.00 for each child receiving aid 
to dependent children but limited to 
$8.00 the amount of reduction in 
each family. This cut resulted in 
an average decrease of $5.00 for a 
family and $1.76 for a child. 

Michigan raised the family maxi- 
mums for aid to dependent children 
by $5.00. These new maximums were 
effective in February for cases ap- 
proved for assistance and are being 
applied to active cases as fast as 
possible, with all adjustments to be 

] I 


yy the end of April. 


e The number of initial claims filed 
for benefits under the State unem- 


ployment insurance programs de- 





clined sharply (23.4)  per¢ 
February. The total of 1.3 millio 
was still higher, however ir 


any other February since the end of 
the war; it was 81.8 percent h 
than the number of claims fil 
February 1953. 

In contrast, ihe number of weeks 
of unemployment claimed (whic! 


represent continui 





npl € 
rose 8.3 percent to 8.9 millio This 
total was nearly double the numbe 
filed in February 1953 but was about 
than the Feb 


6 percent less 
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State and Local Fiscal Effort 
for Public Assistance 


years. 


INCE the early 1930’s_ public 
assistance expenditures financed 
from State and local funds have 

played considerably less than a ma- 
jor role in public programs of income 
maintenance. In the 1930’s, most 
of the public expenditures for in- 
come maintenance were made under 
veterans’ programs and under the 
federally financed work, relief, and 
construction programs established to 
meet the widespread need created 
by the depression. By 1953, public 
assistance—financed only in part by 
the States and localities—and the 
veterans’ programs were all that re- 
mained of the publicly financed pro- 
grams of income maintenance in 
operation in the 1930’s. In 1953 the 
insurance programs,? which are fi- 
nanced by employer and employee 
contributions, and the veterans’ pro- 
grams, financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, bulked larger than public 
assistance in income maintenance. 
hese programs provided basic in- 
come to more persons than the pub- 
lic assistance programs did, and they 
represented much larger total ex- 
penditures. 


* Division of Program Statistics and Anal- 
ysis, Bureau of Public Assistance 
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Analy- 
data on the relationship of income 
payments and _ assistance expenditures 
State and local funds is carried in 
the Bulletin each year; the 1952 data ap- 
peared in the March 1953 issue. 

1 Special assistance programs 
Federal Emergency 
and Farm 


from 


under the 
Relief Administration 
Administration, and 
under the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, National Youth Adminis- 
tration, Works Progress 
Civil Works Program, 
projects financed 
2Old-age and 
road retirement 
tirement 


Security 
work programs 


Administration, 
and other Federal 
emergency funds. 
survivors insurance, rail- 
and public employee re- 
systems, unemployment 
and_ railroad 
temporary disability 


from 


insur- 
unemployment and 
insurance 


ance, 
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by Cuar.es J. Lopes and Eten J. Perkins * 

Expenditures for public assistance from State and local funds 
declined in the fiscal year 1953. Data on these expenditures, and 
on Federal expenditures for the purpose, and their relation to in- 
come payments for the calendar year 1952 are reported in the 
following pages, with a brief review of fiscal effort in earlier 


The basic changes in the types 
of programs providing income main- 
tenance, combined with changes in 
the national economy and in popu- 
lation, have greatly affected expendi- 
tures for public assistance from State 
and local funds since 1937—the first 
full year of operation under the So- 
cial Security Act. The economy was 
then still in the waning phases of 
the depression; in contrast, 1953 
was a peak year for production and 
employment. From 1937 to 1953, 
the Federal Government has also 
been assuming an ever-increasing 
share of public assistance costs. De- 
spite these changes and the growth 
in the insurance programs, State and 
local expenditures for public as- 
sistance in 1953 were 114 percent 
higher than in 1937." The explana- 
tion lies in several factors: (1) the 
rapid increase in the number of aged 
men and women, many of whom are 
not covered by the insurance pro- 
grams or have been unable to earn 
adequate benefits; (2) the growth in 
the child population, combined with 
war and postwar family disloca- 
tions; (3) the sharply increased cost 
of living, which resulted in large in- 
creases in dollar expenditures for 
public assistance without equal in- 
creases in purchasing value; and (4) 
some rise in assistance levels and 
recipient rates under the public as- 
sistance programs.* 

Despite the increased expenditures 


from State and local funds, the 
Unless otherwise indicated, all refer- 
ences to years are to fiscal years ended 
June 30, except for income data. 
‘For discussion of the effect of the 
factors on public assistance expenditure 


see Ellen J. Perkins, “Old-Age Assistance 
and Aid to Dependent Children, 1940—50,”’ 
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States and localities were carrying 
a smaller fiscal burden for public 
assistance in 1953 than 1937. The 
amount of the burden (or the fiscal 
effort expended by the States and 
localities) is here measured by the 
percent that assistance expenditures 
from State and local funds represent 
of total income payments.5 The re- 
port that follows is based on data 
on public assistance expenditures for 
the fiscal year and on income pay- 
ments for the calendar year that 
overlaps the first 6 months of the 
the fiscal year. 

While the amount of State and lo- 
cal expenditures was 114 percent 
higher in 1953 than 1937, income 
payments in 1952 were 276 percent 
greater than those for 1936. Thus, 
in 1953, the States were spending a 
considerably smaller percent of in- 
come payments (0.48 percent) for all 
public assistance programs combined 
than they did 16 years earlier (0.86 
percent). 

General assistance was, however, 
the only one of these programs in 
which State and local fiscal effort 
was smaller in 1953 than 1937; 1953 
effort on this program (0.08 percent) 
vas less than a seventh of what it 
was 16 years earlier (0.59 percent). 
Some of the decrease resulted from 
the development of the programs 
for the special types of public as- 
sistance under the Social Security 
Act. Before 1936, general assistance 
provided aid to many children and 
to many persons who were aged, 
blind, or disabled. As special fed- 
erally aided programs were devel- 
oped for these groups, States trans- 
ferred to the special types of public 
assistance the State and local funds 
formerly used for such groups under 
the general assistance program. The 
percent of income used for aid to 


5 Throughout the article, data for assist- 
ance expenditures and income payments 
represent the continental United States; 
income data for Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands are not avail- 
able 





Table 1. 
specified period 
payments, assistance expenditures 
from State and local funds, and 
fiscal effort, ' fiscal years 1937-53 


Percentage change during 
in total income 


Percentage cha 


Assistance @X- 


penditures 


from 
re j State an BUS § 
Period | y ,ecme — ind 
pay- i Wiund 
ments : 
} All Special All Speci 
pro- pro- pre pro 
trams ¢rams gra x 
193 “-39_ —2.9 + 35.1 +-73. ¢ + 3Y + 78.7 
1939-45.]| +132. 1 —29. 1 WU. 4 oY. 4 $9. 2 
1945-50 + 28.4 +131.3 s( ¥). 1 
1950-53.] +29. 4 —3.4 t t l 
1 Ratio of assistance expenditure p 
ments. 


the blind was about the 
1953 as in 1937 


same in 
(0.01 percent), but 


for old-age assistance State and 
local effort in 1953 was more than 
one and one-half times what it had 


been at the beginning of operations 
under the Social Security Act (0.28 
percent compared with 0.18 percent) 
and for aid to dependent children 
more than one and one-fourth times 
the 1937 effort (0.09 percent com- 
pared with 0.07 percent). In addi- 
tion, State and local effort for the 
special types of public assistance in 
1953 included expenditures (0.02 
percent of income payments) for the 
program of aid to the permanently 
and 


totally disabled. which was 
established in 1950. 

The Federal Government was 

carrying a larger fiscal burden for 


public assistance in 1953 than it did 
in 1937; expenditures were 844 pe 
cent larger in 1953 than in 1937, com- 
pared with the 276-percent 
income payments. Federal expendi- 
tures were affected not only by the 
four major factors affecting State 
and local expenditures but also by 
the changes in the Social Security 
Act that raised the rate of Federal 
participation in public assistance and 
provided Federal funds for the nev 
program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. 


rise il 


Trend in Fiscal Effort, 1937-53 

State and local.—The 16 years be- 
tween 1937 and 1953 may be divided 
into four alternating periods of rise 
and decline in State and local fiscal 
effort for public assistance: 1937-39. 


1939-45, 1945-50. and 1950-53. 
tween 1937 and 1939—the first few 
years of operation under the Social 
Security Act—the States and locali- 
ties made large outlays for general 
assistance to meet depression-created 
need and steadily increased their ex- 
penditures for the special types of 
public assistance as the programs 
were organized and expanded. Since 
total income payments in these last 
few years of the depression were 
low, the relatively high State and 
local expenditures represented un- 
usually great fiscal effort (chart 1). 
With the quickening of the industrial 
economy in 1940, general assistance 
expenditures began to decline while 
income payments started to rise. The 
resulting decline in State and local 
fiscal effort continued without a 
break throughout the war years—up 
to the end of 1945. After the war, 
State and local fiscal effort rose 
slightly but steadily each year until 
1950, largely because State and local 
assistance expenditures—particularly 
for old-age assisiance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and aid to the blind— 
increased more rapidly than income 
payments. With the outbreak of the 


Be- 


hostilities in 1950 and the 
subsequent effort of the Nation to 
payments increased 
while assistance ex- 
penditures from State and local funds 
began to level off and eventually, in 
1952 and 1953, to decline. As a re- 
sult, State and local fiscal effort 
declined from 1950 to 1953. 

During the period from 1937 to 
1953, State and local fiscal effort for 
the federally aided assistance pro- 
grams followed a trend similar to 
that for all programs. Percentage- 
wise, the 1937-39 increase in fiscal 
effort for these programs was greater 
than that for all programs combined: 
the drop during the war years, the 
postwar rise, and the dip since 1950 
were smaller. Despite the ups and 
downs in fiscal effort. expenditures 
from State and local funds for the 
federally aided programs increased 
each yvear from 1937 to 1952 and de- 
clined only slightly in 1953. 

Federal.—The fiscal effort exerted 
by the Federal Government in sup- 
port of the special types of public 
from 1937 tended, until 
1952, to go through the same changes 
as State and local effort. The in- 


Korean 


rearm, income 


substantially 


assistance 


Chart 1.—Ratio; of State and local funds for all public assistance programs 
to income payments, and ratio of State and local funds and of Federal funds 
for the special public assistance programs to income payments, fiscal years 
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effort 
was 


crease in Federal from 1945 
to 1950 greater than 


the increase in State and local effort. 


however, 


The trends in Federal and in State 
and local effort began to diverge in 
1953. Federal fiscal effort went up, 
while State and local effort con- 
tinued the decline begun in 1950. 
The trend in Federal effort since 
1945 has been heavily influenced by 
the amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act that were enacted in 
1946. 1948, 1950, and 1952. In each 


Table 2. 


year except 1950 the Federal share 
of individual assistance payments 
and the maximums on_ individual 


assistance payments were raised for 
all programs. The 1950 amendments 
made a number of changes, of which 
the most important in terms of ex- 
penditures were Federal participa- 
tion in assistance to the needy adult 
relative caring for the child in aid 
to dependent children and establish- 
ment of a new category of aid to the 


permanently and totally disabled. 


State and local expenditures for public assistance payments (includ- 


ing vendor payments for medical care) to individuals in relation to income 
payments and amount expended per inhabitant, by State, fiscal year 1953 ' 


I> . 
Percentage 


change in 


State and local expenditures for assistance 


As percent of in« payments 
State and 
State Income local ex- Pertir 
payment penditures Per ieatities 
1952 from for assist- ‘entage 1 ry 
1951 ince, 1953 1952 195. change, 
from 1952 53 from 
1952 
Continental United States +5.3 1-2 4s ‘ $7. 04 
\Jabama + 5 6 —4.6 7 9 ” 2 49 
Arizona + 12.4 +4.4 48 } t 6 71 
Arkansis + 1.8 27.6 37 $ 24 4.3 
California $y | 5.3 92 S() 13 16.1 
Colorado +&.3 7.3 1. 66 1. 65 1 6. ¢ 
Connecticut + 6.9 12.6 1 37 —18 7.73 
Delaware +O.3 +2.7 13 13 { 2.90 
Distriet of Columbia tA 0 12 12 ( 3 36 
Florida +7.9 4.2 42 ss 4.9 
Georgia + 4.1 + 4.4 4] 4] 4.69 
Idahi + 8.2 3.0 fit ) 1! 8. 46 
Ilinois___. + 4.1 3.4 4} 16 ( 9.14 
Indiana 3.8 5.4 25 23 8 3.85 
lowa 5 a +-3.9 2 53 2 8. 20 
Kansas. - - 20.0 +9.9 6 53 lf 9. 07 
Kentucky. t.4 +2. ¢ 37 35 4.01 
Louisiana__ +-§.2 1.6 1. 24 13 13 58 
Maine_._.. +H. 6 11.2 64 54 lt 7. 56 
Maryland. 6.3 3 18 16 ll 2 67 
Massachusetts 2.6 g 4 | 3 15.89 
Michigan o.4 7 l 44 14 8. 07 
Minnesota +2. 1 6 70 68 —3 10. 20 
Mississippi. - t5.3 18.4 27 30 1} 2. 49 
Missouri + 4.6 2.5 62 61 9. 59 
Montana-_ -- 1.9 +38 66 69 11. 77 
Nebraska +5.8 1). 4 47 3 26 5. 54 
Nevada + 14.7 7.8 47 38 19 8 $5 
New Hampshir« a7 R.7 7 50 12 31 
New Jersey. _. +7.0 2.7 18 18 ) 3. 27 
New Mexico 5.3 7.2 43 433 ( at 
New York +3.4 9.5 2 45 13 9. 37 
North Carolina +9 2 3.9 23 2 0 2 45 
North Dakota i1.1 5:2 5 62 13 7. 60 
Ohio 16.0 4 37 $5 F 6. 59 
Oklahoma +S. ] 39.6 1. 26 1. 62 »Y 90). 87 
Uregon. 2 4-65. 5 +1.3 62 9 10 15 
Pennsylvania 4.0) s. 32 2g 12 4.78 
Rhode Island 19.7 6.3 6 5 10 Q 
south Carolina + 10.0 l ) 2 ‘ 2. 
South Dakota 13.4 7 44 14 6. 28 
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! Expenditures exclude amounts spent for ad- 2D yn income for Alaska, Hawaii, I I 
ministration and are related respectively to income ind t Virgin Islands not available 
for calendar years 1951 and 1952. In¢ f less t percent 
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As a result, Federal funds—which 
have increased each year from 
1937-53 without exception—showed 


marked increases starting in 1947. 
In 1949, for the first time, the Fed- 
eral Government assumed a larger 
fiscal burden than the States and 
localities for the special types of 
public assistance. 


Changes in State and Local 
Fiscal Effort 


In 1953 the States and localities 
used 0.48 percent of total income 


payments for the five public assist- 
ance programs, in comparison with 
0.52 percent spent a year earlier. 
The decline in effort resulted from 
a combination of a rise in income 
payments and a decline in expendi- 
tures from State and local funds for 
public assistance. 

In 1952, income payments rose to 
an all-time high of $255 billion, an 
increase of $13 billion or 5.3 percent 
over those of the preceding calendar 
year. At the same time, expendi- 
tures from State and local funds for 
all five assistance programs com- 
bined declined about $13 million— 
about 1.0 percent—to $1,246 million 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953. Almost all this decline oc- 
curred in the general assistance pro- 
grams—$12.5 million; expenditures 
for the four special types of public 
assistance combined were only about 
$500,000 (0.05 percent) less than in 
1952. 


In 1952, income payments to indi- 


viduals increased in 45 of the 49 
States for which income data are 
available. The increases were small 


—within one percentage point of 
the national increase of 5 percent— 
in almost three-fifths of the States. 
Four States (Arizona, Kansas, Ne- 
vada, and South Carolina) had in- 
creases of more than 10 percent. 
The four States with reverses in 
income payments (Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wy- 
oming) had smaller income pay- 
ments primarily because of substan- 
tial drops in agricultural incomes; 
in North Dakota and South Dakota, 
the decline was more than 10 per- 
cent. 

The States were divided almost 
evenly between those with increases 
(25) in assistance expenditures from 


i] 








State and local funds and those with 
decreases (24). Most of the changes 
were proportionately small; in 3l 
of the 49 States, assistance payments 
from State and local funds changed 
less than 5 percent from 1952 to 
1953. Four States, all with low in- 
comes, made_ substantially 
State and local outlays for assistance: 
Arkansas increased State and local 
funds 27.6 percent, Mississippi 18.4 
percent, Oklahoma 39.6 percent, and 
West Virginia 22.2 percent. Three 
States decreased expenditures more 
than 10 percent; assistance expendi- 
tures in Connecticut declined 12.6 
percent, in Maine 11.2 percent, and 
in Nebraska 20.4 percent. A distri- 
bution of the States by percentage 
changes in income payments and in 
State and local expenditures for as- 
sistance is shown below. 
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As a result of the increases in i: 
come payments and the 
smaller 


1ecreases or 
proportionate increases in 
assistance expenditures, 32 of the 49 
States exerted less fiscal effort in 
1953 than in 1952. Eight States did 
not change the proportion of income 
payments used for public assistance, 
and nine put more fiscal effort 
support of their public assistance 
programs in the latter year. In the 
32 States that exerted less fiscal ef- 
fort in 1953, the decrease in the 
ratio of assistance expenditures to 
income payments ranged from 1 per- 
cent in Colorado to 26 percent in 
Nebraska, which was the only State 
with a decline of more than 
cent. Of the nine States 
greater fiscal effort, two—Arkansas 
and Oklahoma—increased effort by 
more than 20 percent in 1953 from 
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Chart 2. 


Expenditures per inhabitant for public assistance from State and 


local funds in relation to income payments, by State, fisca! vear 1953 


AMOUNT PER INHABITANT IN DOLLARS 
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that in 1952. The distribution of 
States by percentage change from 
1952 to 1853 in the proportion of 
income payments used for public as- 
sistance follows. 
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No change 8 
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State Variation in Fiscal Effort, 
1953 

The individual States varied con- 

siderably with respect to fiscal ef- 

fort in 1953, as shown in the follow- 


ing distribution of States by their 
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Colorado, the State making the 


greatest fiscal effort in 1953, spent 
$1.65 for public assistance for each 
$100 of income payments, and Lou- 
isiana and Oklahoma also spent more 
than $1. Virginia, the lowest State 
in terms of fiscal effort, spent only 
9 cents; four other States—Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
and New Jersey 

20 cents per $100. 


also spent less than 
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State old-age assistance provisions for determining which 
adult children are to be held responsible for the support of their 
parents and the provisions for enforcing their responsibility 


were summarized in the April issue of the Bulletin. 


The article 


that follows summarizes the methods that State agencies use 
to determine the extent of the children’s liability. 


N 1827, Chief Justice Richardson 
of the Superior Court of New 
Hampshire, considering the ques- 
tion of whether a son should be 
charged with the support of his 
father, wrote: “As to what shall be 
deemed sufficient ability the statute 
is silent. Indeed, it would have been 
difficult, if impossible, to have 
prescribed a safe and certain rule by 
the ability of individuals 
might have been in all cases properly 
determined. 


not 
which 


it is a question which in 
its nature must depend on divers cir- 
varying .. 


cumstances perpetually 
are men, who possess ample 


There 
fortunes and whose ability 
poor relations 


loubted ... There are 


to main- 
cannot be 
other men of 


alin tneir 


fortunes so slender, and of means to 
maintain themselves so precarious, 
that our feelings would revolt at see- 
ing the burden of supporting their 
poor relations thrown upon them. In 
eases of these classes the question of 
ability is settled. But 
is a numerous class of men 


community 


easily there 
in the 
neither poor 
in moderate cir- 


who 
nor rich; who 
cumstances; 


are 
are 
who are able in a fortu- 
season to add something to 
who are liable in 
fall behind hand 
by reason of sickness or other mis- 
fortune; and with respect to indi- 
viduals of this class it is often very 
difficult to say whether they 
are not of sufficient ability.’”2 

In the century and a quarter since 
Chief Justice 


nate 
their estates, but 


another season to 


are or 


Richardson wrestled 
*Division of Program Statistics and An- 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 

1 Dover v. McMurphy, 4 New Hampshire 
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with the problem of determing “‘suf- 
ficient ability,’ some precedents have 
been established and some tools use- 
ful in determining ability have been 
developed—c ost-of-living indexes, 
studies of consumer purchases, and 
standard budgets. 
cies 


Assistance agen- 
still faced, however, with 
the problems of considering ‘divers 
circumstances perpetually 
and of 
lines, 


are 


varying,” 

deciding where to draw the 
among relatives in moderate 
circumstances, in order to determine 
who should be considered unable to 
contribute, who can contribute some- 
thing but less than full support, and 
who can contribute full support. 

When the old-age assistance plan 
provides either for some type of 
court action against sons and daugh- 
ters of recipients or for basing de- 
cisions as to eligibility and pay- 
whether or not the sons 
and daughters are able to support, 
the assistance agency is of necessity 
concerned with the problem of how 
to determine their ability. 

Most agencies that have either of 
these types of plan provisions have 
some clearly defined method of de- 
termining the ability of children? to 
support 


ment on 


or to contribute to the sup- 
port of aged applicants and recipi- 
ents. These agencies have attempted 
to arrive at reasonable com- 
promise between the need for sim- 
plicity and uniformity and the need 
for individualization—the 
tion of 


some 


recogni- 
circumstances 
petually varying.” 

As reported in the April issue of 


“divers per- 


2‘*Children,” used in this 


children 


article, re- 
fers only to adult 


by ELIZABETH E’PLER * 


the BULLETIN, 14 State plans permit 
or require denial of assistance under 
specified circumstances when chil- 
dren are able to support the parents, 
and plans in 21 additional States, 
though not denying assistance merely 
on the basis of determined ability to 
support, provide for court action 
when the children fail to support. 

Twenty-seven of these 35 States, 
as of October 1952, use an income 
scale or a similar specific method to 
determine ability of children. All 
these States provide for arriving at 
specific dollar amounts, in relation 
to the number of persons dependent 
on the income of the son or daugh- 
ter, that are expected to cover all 
usual living expenses but not ex- 
pected to provide a margin for con- 
ributions to the parent. In this re- 
port, these dollar amounts are called 
the ‘base sums.” Illinois, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia use actual costs 
of shelter in arriving at the base 
sums. The other 24 States have in- 
come scales specifying base sums 
that are expected to cover all usual 
expenses, including shelter. 

This article discusses chiefly the 
income-scale provisions in the 24 
States. Several of these States use 
somewhat different methods in de- 
termining contributions to be ex- 
pected from adult children. sharing 
living arrangements with their par- 
ents and from those not sharing such 
arrangements. To the extent that 
the methods differ, the discussion is. 
limited to methods of determining 
ability of children not living with 
their parents. Where the State plans 
make out-of-State children respon- 
sible for support of their parents, 
the income scales are generally ap- 
plied in the way to children 
both in and out of the State. 

The income scales are spelled out 


same 


in the laws of six States. The 
Alabama, California, Iowa, Massachu- 
etts, Nevada, and Oregon. 





Georgia law in effect directs the as- 
sistance agency to establish an in- 


come scale. In 21 of the 27 States 
(including Georgia) the income 
scales or other specific methods of 
determining ability of children are 
established by administrative ruling. 

Usually the State agencies, in de- 
veloping measures of ability, have 
adapted data on components and 
costs of the city worker’s family 
budget, published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, or similar data. In 
Iowa the old-age assistance law 
specifies that the State income-tax 
exemptions are to determine the in- 
come level at which a child’s lia- 
bility for support of parents begins. 

The income-scale provisions vary 
from State to State in four important 
respects: (1) the amounts of the base 
sums, expected to cover all usual 
living expenses but not to provide 
a margin for contributions; (2) the 
types of, and methods of allowing 
for, unusual expenses not covered 
by the base sums; (3) the methods 
of allowing for income-tax payments 
and other payroll deductions such 
as social security taxes; and (4) the 
proportions of the income, in excess 
of the base sum and the unusual ex- 
penses, that the children are ex- 
pected to contribute. 

There are, in addition, differences 
in definitions of person who may be 
counted as dependent on the child’s 
income. The methods of applying 
the scales to incomes of married 
daughters also vary. Generally, the 
married daughter is expected to con- 
tribute only if she has income of her 
own, and she is then given a choice 
between having only her own in- 
come considered or having it com- 
bined with her husband’s income 
and considered in relation to the 
base sum (and unusual expenses) 
for the total number of persons de- 
pendent on the combined incomes. 
If only the daughter’s own income 
is considered, under some plans it 
is related to the base sum for a 
single person; under others, no base 
sum or a base sum less than that 
for a single person is allowed be- 
cause the married daughter is legally 
dependent on her husband, and it is 
assumed that he supports her fully 
or partly. 

A third of the States with income- 


scale provisions, as well as the three 
States with other specific methods of 
determining ability, allow actual 
taxes and other payroll deductions 
in addition to the base sum before 
determining the expected contri- 
bution. The others include amounts 
for taxes and other payroll deduc- 
tions in the base sums and make no 
additional allowance for these items. 


Differences in Base Sums 


Table 1 shows for each of the 24 
States with income-scale provisions 
the monthly base sum (adjusted 
for Federal income taxes with the 
standard deductions) for a son or 
unmarried daughter with no de- 
pendents other than the aged par- 


ent or parents and for a son or 
daughter with three dependents 
other than the parent. No adjust- 


ments have been made for other 
payroll deductions or for State in- 
come taxes, which are generally 
treated in the same way as the 
Federal income tax. The Federal 
income tax is, of course, by far the 
most important of these items. 

When the child’s income falls be- 
low the specified base sum, no con- 
tribution is expected, but if the child 
makes a voluntary contribution it 
is, of course, taken into account in 
determining the assistance payments. 

For a son or unmarried daughter 
with no dependents other than the 
aged parent, the monthly base sums, 
before Federal income taxes, are 
$200 or more in nine States, between 
$150 and $200 in 12 States, and less 
than $150 in the other three. (The 
base sum for those living in non- 
urban counties of Maryland is also 
less than $150.) 

For a family of four—a son or 
daughter with three dependents 
other than the aged parent—the base 
sums, before Federal income taxes, 
are $400 or more in four States, be- 
tween $300 and $400 in 16 States, 
and less than $300 in the other four. 

Estimated annual costs, including 
taxes, of the BLS city worker’s fam- 
ily budget for four persons, com- 
puted for 34 large cities for Oc- 
tober 1951, were lowest in New Or- 
leans ($3,812) and highest in Wash- 
ington, D.C. ($4,454). These figures 
are not, of course, strictly com- 
parable with the base sums of the 


income scales for a number of 
reasons. Because of further ip- 
creases in the cost of living since 


October 1951, the BLS figures under- 
state costs at the time (October 
1952) to which the data from the 
income-scale provisions relate. Nine 
Table 1.—Monthly base sums before 

and after Federal income taxes, 


under OAA income-scale provisions, 
24 States, October 1952 


Son or unmar- 


Son or daugh- 
ried daughter 


ter with3 
with no dependents 
dependents : 
state 

Before After Before After 

Federal Federal Federal] Federal 

Income Income | income | Income 

taxes Taxes taxes taxes 
AJabama $200 $171 $410 $372 
Arkansas 174 150 282 270 
California. 200 171 400 3h4 
Connecticut 170 147 320 301 
Delaware : 208 178 308 291 
Dist. of Col__- 181 156 3f9 339 
Georgia. : 200 171 410 372 
Hawaii. 170 315 297 
lowa___ 142 125 257 250 
Kentucky. _- 185 159 332 310 
Maine . 183 158 333 311 
Maryland 2 145/155 |127/135 265/275 | 257/264 
Massachusetts __- 220 188 387 344 
Michigan 255 215 375 345 
Minnesota ? 153/160 134/139 305/320 | 288/301 
Mississippi 145 127 300 284 
Nevada 236 200 319 300 
New Jersey 195 167 375 344 
New York 3____- 170 147 343 318 
Ohio 200 171 40) 364 
Oregon... ____- 230 195 338 | 315 
Pennsylvania_ 160 139 340 317 
Rhode Island. 162 141 351 325 
Virginia 4_ 102-138 | 93-121 187-238 | 187-235 


1 Base sums listed in State plans are amounts either 
before or after taxes; they are amounts before taxes 
except in Arkansas, the District of Columbia, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Nevada, New York, and 
Oregon. Computed figures shown here based on 
assumption that child pays standard tax without 
itemizing deductions and claims either 1 or 4 exemp- 
tions. All figures are rounded to the nearest dollar. 
In New Jersey, some additional] allowance made for 
taxes on higher incomes. 

2 Two scales; the higher amount applies to sons 
or daughters living in specified urban areas, the 
lower to all others 

3 Figures from scale suggested by the State agency; 
local agencies may establish alternative scales or 
other methods, subject to State ageney approval. 

4 Three scales; the highest amount applies to sons 
or daughters living in specified metropolitan areas; 
the middle amount to those in nonmetropolitan, 
urban areas; and the lowest to those living in specified 
nonurban areas 


of the income scales were revised— 
generally upward—in 1952, and two 
were newly adopted in that year. 
On the other hand, the base sums 
understate the costs of living as 
measured by the income-scale pro- 
visions, since additional amounts 
may be allowed for unusual ex- 
penses. 

Despite these differences, some 
generally valid comparisons may be 
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made. The Michigan agency based 
1952 revisions of its income scale 
on basic living costs in the city 


worker’s family budget, adjusted to 
the consumers’ price index as of 
February 1952. To these basic costs 
were added flat amounts for occu- 
pational expenses and the varying 
amounts of social security and in- 
come taxes. In this State and in 
six others, as of October 1952, the 
base sums for a son or daughter 
with three dependents were higher 
than the highest of the city work- 
or’s budget figures in October 1951. 
In these States the income scales 
undoubtedly permit the sons and 
daughters to maintain a level of 
living at least comparable with that 
of the city worker’s budget before 
any contribution to the support of 
their parents is expected. In six 
other States and in Hawaii, the base 
sums were lower than the lowest of 
the city worker’s budget figures. It 
is probable that in these States the 
contributions expected from at least 
some of the children would reduce 
the income remaining for the child’s 
own family below that needed to 
maintain the level of living of the 
city worker’s family budget. 


Income Larger Than Base Sum 


When the income of the adult 
child is more than the specified base 
sum, a contribution may be expected 
unless the child and his family have 
unusual expenses that offset the ad- 
ditional income. All States using 
income scales or similar specific 
measures of ability allow for certain 
types of unusual expenses, in ad- 
dition to the base sums, to determine 
on an individual basis whether or 
not the son or daughter is expected 
to contribute. Some plans provide 
that the unusual expenses shall be 
added to the base sum (or sub- 
tracted from the income) before the 
expected contribution is determined. 
Other plans provide in general terms 
for waiving or reducing the deter- 
mined amount of the expected con- 
tribution when the son or daughter 
has unusual expenses. Medical care 
is one of the items of special ex- 
pense most commonly allowed for. 

Expected contributions are ex- 
pressed either as a percentage of the 
amount above the base sum (plus 
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Table 2. 


unusual expenses) or as_ dollar 
amounts in relation to the specified 
income levels for sons or daugh- 
ters with specified numbers of de- 
pendents. Except in Maine, where 


Expected contributions un- 
der OAA income-scale provisions, 
22 States, October 1952 


Largest possible expected 
monthly contribution from 
son or daughter 
with 
No depend- Three de- 
ents and pende nts and 
$25) monthly $400 monthly 
me before income before 
taxes 4 taxes 2 
Alabama $25 0) 
Arkansa 30 47 
California 10 0 
Connecticut 10 40) 
Delaware 21 46 
District of Columbia 4} 25 
Georgia ae 25 v 
Hawaii cad 40 43 
Iowa ssi 17 23 
Kentucky 52 54 
Maryland 95/105 125/135 
Massachusetts 8 3 
Michigan 0 9 
Minnesota 30/32 27/32 
Mississippi 53 50 
Nevada 10 10 
New Jersey 35 25 
Ohio ‘ 10 0 
Oregon ih 15 15 
Pennsylvania 35 25 
Rhode Island RR 49 
Virginia 4 56-74 81-107 


Maine does 
because an 


! Excludes Maine and New York 
not determine expected contribution 


OAA applicant is ineligible if a child (living in 
Maine) has income above the base sum (plus speci- 
fied medica] care costs In New York the scale 
suggested by the State agency provides for varying 


expected contributions. 

2 In 1952 the monthly Federal income tax on $250 
for a person claiming only 1 exemption and not 
itemizing deductions was $39. 50; on $400 for a per- 
son filing a joint return, claiming 4 exemptions, and 
not itemizing deductions it was $35.92. These 
amounts were used to compute expected contribu- 
tions listed in this table for the 8 States that allow 
amounts for taxes in addition to the base sums 
Arkansas, the District of Columbia, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Jersey, Oregon 


In general, in these States, if a contributing child 
claims income-tax exemption for his parent as de- 
pendent and thus pays a lower tax, the expected 


contribution would be somewhat higher. In the 
other 14 States, expected contributions are not af- 


fected by the amount of taxes. 

Two scales; the lower contribution is expected 
from sons or daughters living in specified urban 
areas 


‘ Three scales; the lowest contribution is expected 
from sons or daughters living in specified metropoli- 
tan areas. 
no contributions are computed, the 
expected contributions range from 
20 percent, or an approximation of 
20 percent, of the amounts above the 
base sums in four States to 100 per- 
cent of such amounts in five States. 

In Michigan the expected dollar 
amounts are roughly equivalent to 
the amount of income above the base 
sum divided by the number of per- 


sons in the child’s family plus one. 
The theory is that this income should 
be shared equally among the mem- 
bers of the child’s family and the 
child’s parent. 

Of the four States*t that have set 
absolute maximums on the contri- 
butions that may be expected re- 
gardless of the child’s income, two 
vary the maximum according to the 
number of persons in the child’s 
family. The varying maximums 
give an advantage, among children 
with the specified number of de- 
pendents, only to those with the 
higher incomes. 

In Maine an applicant is not eli- 
gible for assistance if he has a child 
who lives in the State and whose 
income is higher than the base sum 
(or the base sum plus cost of medi- 
cal care up to a specified maximum). 
The child may thus be expected to 
provide full support, even if his in- 
come is only a little higher than that 
of a child who is not expected to 
contribute. In two additional States 
some children making the deter- 
mined expected contributions would 
have left for their own use, after 
taxes and contributions, a little less 
than the base sum—that is, less 
than the amount established to meet 
the needs of the noncontributing 
children. In these two States the 
expected contribution is all the in- 
come above the base sum (plus spe- 
cial expenses), and no additional al- 
lowance is made for the taxes on the 
income above the base sum. 

The largest contributions that 
might be expected from children 
with the same amount of income and 
the same number of dependents are 
shown in table 2 for 22 States. The 
amount of the expected contribu- 
tion would be the same for two par- 
ents, if both are applying for or re- 
ceiving assistance, as for one. Study 
of the expected contributions pro- 
vides generally valid interstate com- 
parisons, since the computations take 
account of the differences in the base 
sums, in methods of treating Federal 
income taxes, and in the propor- 


4 Alabama ($50), Michigan ($86), Nevada 
($40-85, varying with the number of per- 
sons dependent on income), and Oregon 
($100, except when the child’s family con- 
sists of 10 or more persons, in which case 
the maximum contribution is $90). 








tions of income above the base sums 
that the children are 
contribute. In any given case the 
expected contribution ] how- 


expected to 


might, 
ever, be less than the listed amount 
for any of several reasons. A son 
or daughter with specified unusual 
expenses would, of course, be 

pected to contribute less than the 
listed amount. In addition, as far 
as the assistance agency is con- 
cerned, the child or children would 
not be expected to contribute more 
than enough to meet the total as- 
sistance requirements (or the dif- 
ference between total assistance re- 
quirements and any other income 
that the applicant or recipient may 
have). When more than one child 
is expected to contribute, each may 
be expected to meet only his pro- 


cx= 


10 


portionate share of the 
needs. On the other some 
children voluntarily contribute more 
than the expected amount. 

A son or an unmarried daughter 
with no dependents, other than the 
parent or parents, and with a net 
monthly income of $250 before taxes 
might be expected to make some 
contribution in each of the States 
with income-scale provisions except 
Michigan. The largest possible ex- 
pected contribution would be $25 or 
less in nine States; $40 or less in 
six additional States; and more than 
$50 in the other six States. The 
six States where the expected con- 
tributions are highest include four 
of the States where the child may 
be expected to contribute all his in- 
come above the base sum (plus un- 


parent’s 


hand, 


expenses); in the other two 
States, the expected contribution is 
only half the amount above the base 
sum, but the 

the lowest. 


usual 


base sums are among 


A son or daughter with three de- 
pendents, other than the parent or 
parents, and with a net monthly in- 


come of $400 before taxes would 
not be expected to contribute in 
four States. The largest possible 


expected contribution would be $25 
or less in eight States, $50 or less 
in seven additional States, and more 
than $50 in the other three States. 

The income scales, whatever their 
imperfections, go a long way toward 
assuring reasonable and equitable 
determination of children’s ability 
to contribute to the support of their 
parents. 
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Aliotment Formula, 
Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act 

Because of the current interest in 
grant-in-aid programs and 
the formulas used in determining the 
State allotments, the following brief 
description! of the formula under the 
Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act of 1946 (the Hill-Burton Act) is 
presented tor the information of 
BULLETIN readers.2 

The allotment formula, as defined 
in the law, 


Federal 


for determining each 


State’s share of the Federal amount 


appropriated annually for hospital 
construction is based on (1) the 
population of each State weighted 


by (2) that State’s 
ability, and (3) 
tive need for hospital beds. 


relative fiscal 
indirectly its rela- 
At the 
time the Hill-Burton Act was passed 
there was evidence to 


indicate that 


States with the lowest per capita 
income had the greatest need for 
hospital beds, and that need is in- 


versely related to the fiscal ability 
State. The 


tive fiscal ability, 


of a measure of rela- 
referred to in the 
law as the “allotment percentage,” 


therefore used a 


n 


j 
time in 
the population in order to 
need. This results in the 
formula: Population x (allotment 


second 
weighting 


reflect 


percentage)? weighted population. 
4 t rom He gs Before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
ere House of Representatives, Eighty- 
Congress, Second Session, on H.R. 
7 A Bill To Amend the Hospital Surv 
and Construction Provisions of the Public 
Health Service Act . . February 4 and 
+ O38 
( ( cil G Devel - 
! or 1 Gr ns,”” Social 
Secu / Bulle Sep r 1947 


srief Reports 


™ The allotment percentages are 
A 
computed biennially; the base used 


16> A Wie 


ite’s per capita income as it 


relates to the average per capita in- 


come for the country as a whole. 
The law requires that the average 
per capita income data from the 


h 
for the 
consecutive years 


Department of Commerce 


three most recent 
be used in computing the per capita 
for each State. 
average per capita income 
for the country as a whole is $1,500 
and for the State with highest per 
capita income it is $2,000, the index 
for that State would be 133 (2,000 
1,500). Similarly, if the State with 
least fiscal capacity has per capita 
income of $750, the index would be 
So 6(CfoU 1,500). The 
State have a per 
$1,500 and an 
1,500). 
The law specifies that each index 
be halved and subtracted 100 


to arrive at the fiscal 


income 
if tne 


average 
would in- 


index of 


capita 
come of 
100 (1,500 


from 
measure of 
the allotment per- 
Thus the pivot point—the 
percentage 


ability called 
centage. 


for a State 


allotment 
having a per capita income equal to 
the national average—is 50 percent. 
The subtraction from 100 yields an 
index that permits direct weighting 


of population so that the poorest 
State receives the heaviest weight- 
ing. The law further provides that 
+} 


the allotment percentage may not 


exceed 75 percent or be less than 
33 1/3 percent. 
1 +t of e 1946 ct the - 
it f nv State be 
100 € es a percentage W ( 
) U percer a 
( ( i St € 
+ f i 
1 Tr: Stns 


Table 1.—JI]lustrative use of allotment percentage and population to determine 
State share of annual appropriation 


‘ ee Allot t 
} perce 
sa quared 
ae , 
a 11. 09 
Average 5 00 
Lowest... 0). 25 
' Total authorized by sec. 621, title 6, Public Health Ser 
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3. wy TAO. OO 1. 7! 


3, 000, OOO 


a second time in 


Since need for hospital beds is 
indirectly taken into account by as- 
uming that need is greatest in the 
States with lowest per capita income, 
the measure of fiscal ability is used 
the formula. The 
population is derived by 
multiplying the population of a 
State by the allotment percentage 
or, in other words, by the 
allotment percentage squared. The 
various steps in these computations 
are shown below: 


weighted 


twice 


Allot 

< ‘ Half ment Allot- 

2 Per Index the per- ment 

capita | Of per | index | cent- per- 

. on ; capit of per ive ecent- 

ase hraaalc income} capita |(100 less} age 
ie ncome| col- {squared 

umn ¢C) 

( ( (e) 
I t $2, OF 133 66.7 33.3 11. 09 
‘ 1,500 190 50.0 } 50.0 | 25. 00 
I 750 50 25.0} 75. 56. 25 
The percentage that a _ State’s 


weighted population is of the total 
weighted population determines the 
share of the annual appropriation a 
State is to receive, except that the 
minimum share cannot be less than 
$200,000. 





Old Age andiRetirement 
in Agriculture 

Among the groups for whom Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has requested cov- 
erage under old-age and survivors 
insurance are farm owners, as well 
as more farm workers than are cov- 
1 under present legislation. For 
his reason the recent studies of old 
age and retirement in rural Con- 
necticut and Wisconsin! are of par- 





1Old Age and Retirement in Rural Con- 

ticut 2, Economic Security of Farm 
perators and Farm Laborers, by Walter 
C. McKain, J1 Elmer D. Baldwin, and 
Louis J. Ducoff (Storrs Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, College of Agriculture, 
University f Connecticut, Bulletin No. 


: June 1953); and Farmers Conceptions 
and Plans for Economic Security in Old 
ige, by William H. Sewell, Charles E. 


Ramsey, and Louis J. Ducoff (Rural Soci- 


ology Department, Agricultural Experi- 
ent S University of Wisconsin, 
Research illetin No. 182, September 





1953). 


eration 


Both reports were issued in coop- 
with the Bureau of Agricultural 
S. Department of Agri- 


mics, U. 
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ticular interest at this time. Both 
the Connecticut and Wisconsin proj- 
ects were designed to 


tain major questions. 


answer 


cer- 
What degree 


of eccnomic security have farmers 


achieved, and what are the ways 
through which they try to achieve 


economic security 


? What provisions 
hare farm Wweratore ma le AY fAeHK 
nave tarm operators mac i ec 


nomic security in their old age or for 


the security of their dependents in 
the event of the death or disability 
of the major breadwinne Di 
expect to withdraw fron lel 
surce 1 their later years, and 
retirement plans have the formu- 
lated? What are the curt - 
tudes of farm operators toward the 
insurance program and 

extension to persons in the agricul- 
tural working force who are not at 
present covered? 


In the Conr 


q necticut survey, similiar 
N1ijacti e . acl: £ h . 
questions were asked of the regular 


hired farm workers. 


oups— 
. Y , i + Yo © } , Ly . 
farm operators and workers—were 


also asked what the recent extension 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
to regularly employed agricultural 
workers meant to them. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
the USS. 


cooperated in 


nomics of Department of 
Agriculture 
studies, as well as in a later, parallel 
study made by the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station; a_ staff 
member of the Social Security 
ministration technical 


ance. 


gave assist- 
The following summaries are taken 

verbatim from the published reports 

of the Connecticut 

surveys. 


and Wisconsin 


Connecticut Report 


A sample of Connecticut farmers 
and regular hired farm laborers were 
asked a variety of questions bearing 
on their financial security, their 
plans for retirement, and their views 
on the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program. 

Less than half of the operators and 
only a fourth of the laborers be- 
lieve that farming today gives its 
people a better opportunity to pro- 
vide for economic security in old age 
than do other occupations. Even so, 
most of the operators and many la- 


borers as well plan to remain in 


agriculture 
percent of 
eventually to 


indefinitely. 


the 
tne 


Only 15 
operators expect 
retire and very few 
have made any retirement plans. An 


even smaller proportion of laborers 


ve made retirement plans. 


About half of the operators be 
lieve that they will have enough in- 
come to live fairly comfortably in 
their old age. The remaind ire 
not sure that they will be abie to 


meet their needs as they grow older. 


Only a few of the hired rer: 
believe that they can supp hem- 
eelwac in thaivw Iqntar wv 

Most of the operators pe t 
achieve security by inve nel 
savings in their own farm business. 
About half of the farm laborers are 


counting heavily upon old-age be 
te 


Most of the operators and hired la- 


“ey Ee oe | ae 
borers said tha Lines 


would prefer 
to live in rural areas in case they 
had to retire. Very few expressed 
a desire to live with their children. 

Not quite a third of the 
carried as much as $5.000 worth of 


life insurance and barely a fifth had 


operators 


accident insurance of any kind. One- 
half of the operators were enrolled 
in a group health plan or carried 
yersonal health insurance. The 


hired laborers have little pro- 


tection outside their participation in 


very 


the old-age and survivors insurance 
program and the accident ins 
provided by their employers. 

Eighty percent of the farmers ex- 
pressed general approval of the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
program, and 88 percent of the reg- 
ular hired workers approved of it. 
Even higher proportions of the 
younger men and of those living on 
residential farms were in 
the program. 

Only a few of the operators who 
employed regular workers experi- 
enced any difficulty in complying 
with the regulations. Both the oper- 
ators and the workers favored the 
continued inclusion of regular hired 
workers. There was _ considerable 
doubt expressed over the inclusion 
of short-time hired workers. Only a 
fifth of the farmers and a fourth of 
the regular full-time fa- 
vored the idea. 

More than a half of the farmers 
thought that the old-age and sur- 


urance 


favor of 


workers 


vivors insurance program should be 
extended to farm operators and less 


than a third opposed the idea. The 


farm laborers also thought that farm 


operators should be included in th: 


Wisconsin Report 


m 


This research report presents an- 


sampie of Wiscon- 


sin farm ¢ perators stions bear- 


qu 


security 


mn their economic 
‘ement vears, plans for re- 
men or ew P 


toilnent of 


reachi 


Li3e 


rations on retireme 


and opinions on Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance as a means of 
economic security in old age. A 


sample of 204 farm operators were 


interviewed in the six cour ties of 
he central sandy area in central 
Wisconsin (Economic Area 5) and 


farm operators in the seven 
counties which comprise the inten- 
sive dairying area in 


TAT: > 2 
VV ISCCGNSIN 


east central 
Area 7) 
both 
upon 


(Economic 
farmers in 
to a 


investment 


areas e@x- 
farm 


as the important source 


pecied ‘pend their 


of income in old age. Less than one- 
fourth of the operators expected any 
other source of income. 

One-half of the farm operators in 
Area 5 and two-thirds in Area 7 re- 
ported life insurance coverage. 
than 5 percent in 
$10,000 or 


acy 4+ at ad 
erators 


Less 
either had 
The younger op- 
commonly than _ the 
older operators were insured and for 


area 
more. 
more 


larger amounts. 
Less than half the operators had 
accident insurance. Such coverage 


was somewhat more frequently re- 
ported in Area 7 than in Area 5 and 
among younger farmers than among 
older ones. Only one-third of the 
operators had health insurance. 

Two-thirds of the farmers inter- 
viewed had given little or no con- 
sideration to the problem of retire- 
ment. Only among farmers already 
at the retirement age was _ there 
much evidence of definite plans. 

Most of the farm operators in Area 
5 were uncertain as to whether they 
would cut down on farm operations 
as they became older. In Area 7 
a large majority were either uncer- 
tain or expected not to curtail op- 
erations. 


Social Security 


som 


Are 
5 
abo 
to 
fou 
Ny 
live 
the! 
wel 
N 
vie’ 
to 
nee 
of 
cho 
$14 


unc 
The 
the 
age 
eve 
jor 
tire 

! 


far’ 
tha 
cur 
tio} 


eX- 
irm 
irce 
ne- 
any 


s in 


Less 
had 
op- 

the 
| for 


When asked whether they would 
some day retire and give up all work 
as farm operators, nearly half in 
Area 7 and about one-third in Area 
5 were uncertain. In both areas 
about one-third definitely expected 
to retire, and approximately 
fourth expected not to retire. 

Most of the operators expected to 
live with their spouse or alone on 
their present farm if they retired or 
were forced to retire. 

Nearly half of the farmers inter- 
would 


one- 


viewed hazard no guess as 


to how much money they would 
need each month to retire on. Most 
of those making some _ estimate 
choose a figure between $75 and 
$149 per month. 

One of the most important ques- 
tions asked of the farm operators 
in this study was whether or not 


they felt they would be able to take 
care of themselves if they retired or 
were forced to retire. Forty percent 
in both areas confident that 
they could. The rest were either 
uncertain or sure they could not. 
The proportion of those confident of 
their ability to retire increased with 
age. 


ever, 


were 


In only one age group, how- 
those 65 and over, did a ma- 
jority feel confident they could re- 
tire. 

Approximately 70 percent of the 
farmers in both economic areas felt 
that farming provides no more se- 
curity in old age than other occupa- 
tions. 

Over one-half the farmers in Area 
7 and over two-thirds in Area 5 
thought that farm operators should 
be included in the OASI program. 
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Financial Interchange 
Between Railroad 
Retirement Program 
and OASI 


In February 1954 the first transfer 


of funds from the railroad retire- 


ment account was made to the old- 


age and survivors insurance trust 
the 1951 
to the Railroad Retire- 
Act (Public Law No. 234, 82d 
Cong., Ist The 


provides for a degree of coordination 


fund under the terms of 
amendments 
ment 
Sess.). legislation 
between the railroad retirement and 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
grams.! Under 


railroad 


the amendments the 


wage credits of workers 
less than 10 
employment are 


transferred to the old-age and sur- 


retire with 
railroad 


who die or 


years of 


vivors insurance system, and bene- 
fits are paid by that system. Work- 
ers who acquire 10 years or more of 
railroad service are not affected by 
the legislation; that is, their 
vivors can, as under the 1946 amend- 
ments to Retirement 
Act, receive benefits under one pro- 
other on the basis of 
wage records, while 
benefits will usually be 
payable under both systems to indi- 
viduals with 10 or 
service 


sur- 


the Railroad 


gram or the 
the combined 


retirement 


more 
who 


years of 
qualify 
insur- 


also 
and survivors 


railroad 
under old-age 
ance. 

Nith respect to the allocation of 
costs between the two systems, the 
amendments require the Railroad 


See Robert J. Myers, “Railroad Retire- 
ment Act Amendments of 1951: Financial 
und Actuarial Aspects,’’ Social Security 
Bulletin, March 1952 


Retirement Board and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
“determine, no later than January 1, 
1954, the amount which would place 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund in the same 
position in which it would have been 
at the close of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, if service as an 
employee [of a railroad] after De- 
cember 31, 1936, had been included 
in the term ‘‘employment” as defined 
in the Social Security Act and in the 


Y 
I 
7) 
I 


“ederal Insurance Contributions Act.” 


The Social Security Administra- 
tion and the Railroad Retirement 


Board recently completed a series of 
joint actuarial studies and analyses, 
required by this provision. The re- 
sults show that the addition of $488 
million to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund would place it 
in the same position as of June 30, 
1952, in which it would have been 
if railroad employment had always 
been covered under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Although the law does not author- 
ize the transfer of the $488 million 
from the railroad retirement account 
to the trust fund, the legislation pro- 
vides that, beginning with the fiscal 
year 1952-53, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, annual interest payments 
on this amount (less any offsets?) 
are to be transferred from the rail- 
road retirement account to the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. Interest for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1953, amounted to 
$11.6 million, and the transfer to 
the trust fund was made in February 
1954, as shown in table 3, page 19, 
of this issue of the BULLETIN. 


2 Ibid., pp. 16-18 
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Wa ngto Vol. 7, Dec, 1953, pp. 
at + 


SOLO N BEN. “Why We Have 
Not Solved the Delinquency Prob 
em.’ Federal Probat Wash- 


gton, Vol. 7, Dec. 1953, pp. 11-19. 


ion 





STO! Lois MEEK, and collaborators 
f Relations of War-Bor 
Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1954. 365 pp. 
$4 
Attempts to analyze some of the 
nfluences which family conditions 


occasioned by war can have on the 


ialities of childr« 


nNerso}l 


Stott, D. H. Saving Children from 


Y¢ yuency. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1953. 266 
p. $4.75. 

Recommends ways of preventing 


> delinquency, 


Lf S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY. SUBCOM- 
MITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE 


THE UNITED 
Delinquency. 
Rept. 1064 


DELINQUENCY IN 
STATES. Juvenile 
Interim Report. (S. 


83d Cong., 2d sess.) 
U. S. Govt. Print. 
pp 

Presents 


problem, 


Washington: 
Off., 1954. 73 


an overall picture of the 
describes the organization 
and work of the subcommittee, and 
i the hearings that have 
as well as the find- 


summarizes the 
been conducted 
ings 

WALLACE, HELEN M. “New York 
City’s Program for the Handi- 
capped Child.’ New York State 
Journal of Medicine, New York, 
Vol. 54, Feb. 15, 1954, pp. 512-518. 


50 cents. 


Describes the medical rehabilita- 
tion program and the educational 


placement of handicapped children. 

WesB, JEAN F. “Observations on 
Maternal and Infant Health in 
Canada.” Canadian Journal of 
Public Health, Toronto, Vol. 45, 
Jan. 1954, pp. 1-6. 50 cents. 


Health and Medical Care 
“ELDMAN, Louts L. Organization of 
a Medical Group Practice Prepay- 
ment Program in New York City. 


—_ 


New York: Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York, 1953. 
90 pp. Processed. 


The Health Insurance Plan of 

Greater New York. 

FLORIDA. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
GERONTOLOGY. Health in the Later 
Years. A Report on the Third An- 
nual Southern Conference’ on 
Gerontology Held at the University 
of Florida, January 26-27, 1953. 
Gainesville: University of Florida 
Press, 1953. 123 pp. $1.50. 

The Economic Situation 

of the Aged, by Robert M. Ball; Some 

Dynamic Aspects of Aging, by Albert 

I. Lansing; The Health Center and 

the Aged, by Sherwood H. 


Includes 


Needy 


Smith; and A Medical Center Re- 
search Program in Gerontology, by 
Nathan W. Shock. 

HEALTH INFORMATION FOUNDATION. 


National Consumer Survey of 
Medical and Voluntary 
Health Insurance. New York: 
The Foundation, 1954. 4 parts. 
Processed. 

Four summary reports on the ex- 
tent of voluntary health insurance in 
July 1953, and the distribution of the 
volume and costs of personal health 
services. 


Costs 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled. (International Labour Con- 
ference, Thirty-Seventh Session, 
Geneva, 1954, Report IV (2).) 
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Geneva: The Office, 1954. 134 
pp. 75 cents. 

SHAFFER, HELEN B. “Government 
Aid for Health Plans.’ Editorial 
Research Reports, Washington, Vol. 
1, Feb. 17, 1954, entire issue. $1. 
Discusses the President’s. rein- 

surance plan, the development of 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 

(Continued from 
postwar high of 1950. Part of the 
rise reflected the cumulative impact 
of recent 


such 


layoffs 


particularly in 


durable goods industries as 


transportation equipment, prima 
and fabricated metals, and machir 
which i 
period of adjustment. Ih 


ery, were going through a 
addition, 
many seasonal industries that nor- 
mally begin to show some improve- 
ment in February were slow in re- 
hiring workers. 

During an average week in Febru- 
ary, almost 1.9 million workers cov- 
ered by the State programs received 
unemployment -17.1 


January and 


benefits 
than in 


per- 


cent more 


16 


and 
involved in extending coverage. 

SHANKS, CAROL M. “Voluntary 
Health Insurance—An Appraisal 
and a Look Ahead.’ Missouri 
Medicine, St. Louis, Vol. 51, Feb. 
1954, pp. 118-121. 40 cents. 

J. S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMIT- 


voluntary insurance, problems 


T 


nearly double the number it 
ary 1953 
workers 
total of 


the first 


Benefits to unemployed 





went up $20.9 million to a 
$179.3 
February 
1949, and the total 


during the 


million. This was 
increase since 
was the 
postwar period. 


largest 
The av- 
erage check for total unemployment 


again increased slightly—from $2 ; 


in January to $24.73 in February. 


Conference on Migrant Farm- 
Worker Families 

What the children of migrant farm 

workers need in terms of health, ed- 

ucational, and 

met, 


and welfare services, 
best be 
was the subject of a conference 
called for May 17, 18, and 19 by the 
units of the Department of Health 


how those needs can 


TEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
Commerce. Health Inquiry: The 
Toll of Our Major Diseases, Their 
Causes, Prevention, and Control] 
Preliminary Report. (H._ Rept. 
1338, 83d Cong.. 2d sess.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off 
1954. 206 pp. 


Education, and Welfare directly con- 


with the problem. Invita- 


tions were issued jointly by the 
of the Children’s Bureau, the 
Public 


Commis- 


Surgeon General of the 
Heaith and the 
ioner of Education to the 


Service, 
officia! 
education, and welfare agen- 
States through which the 
East Coast migratory stream Passes, 
and the Governors of these States 

re asked to cooperate and to sup- 
Representa- 


health, 
cies of the 


port the conference. 
tives of private agencies and _ local 
sroups were also invited. In addi- 
the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Agriculture and 
organizations with 
fami- 


tion, 
national 
active programs for migrant 
lies were represented. 


some 


Social Security 
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Table 1. 
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1 Under the Social Sect ment benefits—old-age, w 
band’s benefits, and ben of old-age beneficiarie part 
mated Under the other 3 benefits for age and disability; be 





December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retiren 


Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; exc 
butory payments made under the Panama Cane] Constructio1 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability 
survivors under joint and survivor elections 

+ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to dis 
undergoing training 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s 
mated. 

*‘ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginr 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Decem|} 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits 

‘ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans 





benefits include pa 


parent’s, and child’s 


7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were n 
* Payments uncer the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-ser 


veterans’ prograris. 


* First payabk in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, Jaauary 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not availabl 
Excludes hospital benefits 


apd under the railroad program, July 1947. 
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Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-54 
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. S44 t 45,1 962, 221 41,698 46,654 
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| s 732 1. 079 , S04 92.308 4.407 5, 868 
& 2.9 19 8 1,484 3 GOK 308 82,990 3, 889). 4,295 
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) 63 2 333 49.7 2 209 3.710 4 4) 64,759 3,234 2,241 
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6,7 2,415 4 } 3, 5S 3,875 4,248 66, 104 2,599 3,017 
ms, ( ) 2,413 2 } 14 3.781 4. 11¢ 78.979 3,093 3.903 
6.8 9 472 44 694 ON? 3. 279 4. O87 4,452 120, 780 5,039 6, 869 
2) 6.854 9 502 2.075 f 3 BRK 3 768 4.156 158,418 6,588 10, 20¢ 
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1 hu fi ies private plans in California and New Jersey except for calen ~ 
g ‘ weekly number of ber iaries 
verage number of beneficiarie 1 14-day registration period. 





men’s Readjustment Act, read- 
inemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
r 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 


Seery 





mber 1944, under the 











p nee June 19% } r October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly estimated— 
$76,878 paid t 524 veterans. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

ly est Payments: amounts certified, under the Social] Security and the Railroad 
Retirement Acts (except monthly data for monthly benefits, which represent 

ig Feb benefits in current-payment status) and under the Railroad Unemployment 
1951 Insurance Act; disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except 


the readjustment allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, 
disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Ad- 
justed on annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

4 Partly estimated 

Source 
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in Cali- Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period’ 
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Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, b 


y specified period, 1937-54 
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‘ A ai 
, period 
‘ > 44 $18,854, 57 
i . 1] 2 16,600,036 
7 ~ 2 i,SS 18,3 25 
7 21 300), 68 15, 792, 732 
9,77 ®] 4 299 630 17,585,900 
7 144 338,788 ) 744 18,854,571 
24 81, 993 
7, 186 1 286, 227 
6,813 179, 64 , 770,232 
6,9 I 288 288, 420 18, 037,861 
8 699 t { Ik, 87 961,885 18, 366, 356 
787 S 295,022 119,519 18,318,834 
7,367 { 308, 292 310,652 18,586,638 
6, 692 7 t 329, 341 224,172 | 18,592,801 
6,838 4 328,778 106, 069 18,513,476 
7,462 2 25,687 210,197 18,640,513 
9,01 18 } 335, 889 79,830 | 18, 706, 95¢ 
{ { 336, 739 33,750 | 
8 38, 788 331, 744 
l yn of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended 
152-53 on the $488 million estimated as the amount 
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Cumulative, January 
1936-February 1954__-- 
Fiscal year: 
ee 






February 1953_____- 

February 1954_---- 
1953 

February-_-_....- 


suly........ 
August..... 
Septem ber__ 
October 
November___- 
December. --_- 


1954 


Janueary.......- 
February __- 


1 Includes accrued 


deemed. 


interest and 
time of purchase; minus fi 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-54 
In thousands] 
5 te 4 md une I yment In ( 
| 1 Q Ur Xe t ‘ I i in | i 
( pended 
; balance Balanee 
, it end DD P Interest Wit ‘ faite ‘ D ' Interest Benefit 
perio credited jlrawal : , : credited payment 
PCrioa 
d, SSI 21 $9 4 $11,697 1$18, 712,367 | $1,788,364 $1 1,611 | $8,741,120 $940,458 $181,333 $605,431 
R K9 RR 26,8 138, O87 167,441 1,000,278 7,919, 742 15,442 17,054 48,31 
vie ) SY, Ut 20,850 1,371,105 184,242 12 l 8, 562, 537 15,042 | 18, 526 17, 272 
8,544.99 ). Of 1), 83} 1,022,034 81.949 » 1 7.791.244 8,156 R 4 32 R93 
»O86.44 2 OO7 97.35 154,190 90,083 x4 SS & 379. 30 7.915 Q OO5 68. O36 
J, SAt 2 i 11,697 893,947 103, 592 SIS 8,741,120 8,391 10,258 72,65 
) ORG, 44( 21.000 97, 35] 212,930 g 4( & 306 ] 8,797 
8, 998, 024 85.029 93.063 17, 852 {23 100,540 & 207 (42 43 9 6907 
8,973,331 13.004 12,271 AH S23 9,543 84915 8&, 279,193 AE 823 
9, 230.14 2 (i) 16.081 331,591 359 69,89] & 541,251 | 3h ey ge} 
9,257,893 29 QR2 2), 850 10,649 83, 83 73,197 &, 562, 537 8,397 5,045 
9, 247,751 O00 13,709 60,428 23 69.930 8 553.059 9 4,97] 
9, 500, 297 $5,000 21,255 319,975 62, 431 8,810, 605 | 6, 237 
1,442,015 4,019 16,992 10,317 317 64,719 8,756,519 32 6, 767 
9,418,221 17, OO 10,197 39,148 9, 554 66, O89 8, 739, 132 946 7, 364 
9. SAG. RTS » 000 19,854 253,477 97,77 8,894,832 7,453 
) 560.887 2 019 15, 882 15,854 3, Dat lit 4 8,587,466 4,261 11,294 
| 
9,411,362 My 16,357 28,443 134 164,049 8,751,994 24 13 14,090 } 
9, 386, 702 20), OO 11,697 166, 304 38 177,216 8,741,120 700 i 14,490 
i repayments on account of interest on bonds at ‘ Beginning July 1947, 


gures 





t 
represent prin 





ily net total of securities re- 





includes temporary disability program 





707,134 
710, 982 
094,138 
HRS, RO) 
695,355 
94,492 
OS9, 693 
685,496 
679,089 
672, 04¢ 


673,421 


659, 368 


645, 582 


Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
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Ma 
Ap 
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Jul 
Au 
Sey 
Oe 


De 


ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
2 Includes transfers from State 





account amounting to 


20 


$107,161,0 
3 Includes withdrawals of 


$79,169,000 for disal 


sccounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


ility insurance benefits. since Act 


Source 


Amendments of 1948. 
Daily Statement of the [ 


’, S. Treasury. 


account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 
ictive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 


Social Security 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, February 1953-February 1954, and monthly benefits awarded, February 1954 
AT 1OUu!I t t i ‘ i ‘ i ( rre¢ te l t MM ir 4 i ? 


Number) Amount |Number | A int Numi int |Number | Ar int Number | Amount |Number | Amount | Number | Amount 








fonthly benefits In cul 
rent-payment status it 
end of month: 
1953 
February ‘i 204,176 $214,435. 9/2, 753, 071) $136, 928 () $20, 147.2 15Y, 552, $28, 92K. 6 468,130 $19,045.8) 234,596) $8,487.1 21,727 $899. 1 
March 305,159, 219,585. 5/2, 817, 018) 140, 725 84.747 20.712.3) 969,445 29,300.1| 475,504) 19,349.6) 236,613) 8,593.5 21,832 904. 9 
April on $91,081) 224, 274.0 2,873, 082 t s 204.3) YS2, 2960, 29, «00.0 483,422) 19,679.8) 239,717 8,741.8 22,044 914.9 
May. 5,486,643 228,634. 4 2,926,906 1 813.278 21,620.5| 992,330, 30, 134.0 490.149) 19,963.0 241,725) 8,852.3 99 255 925.9 
June... 5 573 504) 232.998. 6/2,977,476 150, 124.2} 826,599) 22,050. 3/1,003, 281, 30,540. 7) 498 967) 20,332.4, 244,809) 9,014.9 22,462 936. 2 
July. 637.603) 236, 359. 913,017, 541/152, 570.1) 836,219) 22,376. 7/1,008, 141) 30, 696. 0 506,390) 29,643.6 246,684) 9,128.8 22,628 944.8 
August 5.704.558! 239,920. 5)3,060, 592'155,193. 8] 846,832 22,730. 511,013 051 30,886. 5} 513,291) 20,938.8} 247,975 9,217.5 22,817 953. 4 
September ___- 5 768.684) 243. 181. 7/3,097, 983. 157,403.9) 856,864, 23,050. 3)1,022, 242) 31,287. 5 519,376) 21,194.7,) 249,235, 9,284.0 22, 984 961.3 
October 5 837.914) 246,572.33. 136,415 159,639. 8) 866,904 23,366.0)1,033,890 31, 760.4 526,613) 21,501.9, 250,233) 9,334.6 23,159 969. 7 
November 5 906.117) 250,057. 2'3, 178, 118162,086.4) 877,375 23,696. 1)1,042,516) 32,114. 3 533,128| 21,778.0} 251,637! 9,403.9 23,343 978.4 
December - . 5 Y8].420 253. 792. 313,222, 348) 164,659. 1} 887,845) 24,017. 1/1,058, 195) 32 17. ¢ 540,653! 22,095.7 253,873) 9,517.0 23, 506 986. 4 
1954 
ynuary e 6,051,322) 257,498. 6\3, 263, 993! 167, 270. € 898 , 432 39 874.7! 547,319] 22,375.1) 255,728) 9,619.8 23,618 992.3 
February - = §, 128,845) 261,613. 7/3,313, 294/170, 301. 2 110, 061 33, 204.3 553, 758| 22,646.7| 257,407| 9,714.2 23, 758 999. 1 
Monthly benefits aw arded 
in February 1954-- : 107, 534 5, O83. 1 58, 997 3 417.6 18, 562 548.2 15,672 503. 5 8 S18 368. 0 5,199 232.7 286 13. 0 





i Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixe i amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
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Table 6._-Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, February 1954 
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Table 7.—-Public assistance in the United States, by month, February 1953—Februury 1954 3 


[Except for genera] assistance, includes vendor payments lor medica] care and cases receiving only such payment 














l \ Aid Ald 
I tne to t 
perma- lepend Aid ert i 
Year and Total 2 Ol ( Aid to nently General Total ent to eral 
montt tance Re the blind and i t e 4 ist- chil the st- 
4 totally ince drer blind e4 
- d am d 
( | ies 1 
Number of recy Percentage ehange from previous month 
4 
a bruar 2,630,060 573,383) 2,009,843 d 8,770 168, 306 287 , 000 i +. 2 1.1 1.2 
} March ; 2, 622, 031 575,351 2 4. a8 Hilt 8,728 170, 388 283 , 000 j +.3 1.2 2 
pri 2,616, 209 573,145) 2,01 16,161 18, 76 173, 082 275,000 2 ‘ 1.f 2.8 
\f » 612,868 70,023 2 005, 32 %. 408 J%, SSS 672 261,000 | + ] +45 5.0 
} f HOR, 89S 64, 308 1,083,498 4 j 99,032 395 255, 000 2 +] + | 2.4 
45 103,173 54,691, 1,952,060) 1,469,388 99,103 181, 621 248, 000 ; 1.7 +1.2 2.7 
277 2,599,716 550,405! 1,940,94 1,461,748 99, 236 184,743 243, 000 x +.1 7 2.0 
42s I » 506,451 547, 588 1,933, ¥48 1,457,713 99,417 187,411 239, OOO l : y. +1.4 —1.7 
17 2,595, 364 543,872) 1,923,697) 1,448,888 19,633 100,327 240, 000 y +.2 + 1.6 +.: 
OU 2,591,370 542,119 Ss ( 44 99,658 192, 940 246 , 000 2 ; +1.4 2.4 
Ir 1, O1¢ 48, 122 1 942,385 1,404,404 YY, S28 195, 109 270, 000 2 ri] 9. § 
ys 
4 1954 
nuary 2,585, 146 552,852) 1, 94, 6F 1,479, 158 19,732 198, 247 297 , 000 > t.9 11.6 Lg 4 
ruar y » 578, 208 560, 560 1,005, 68 3, t 99, 605 200, 030 $12,000 ; 1.4 ] ) + 5. ( 


it 














br $ 1 7.000) $1 * s $4 " » 416,222) $8,990,750} $13,893, OO U. 6 0.9 +0. 1 ; =. ~2. € 
104 M 214.8 O00 S09, 67 {8.4 $33,872 ).095.633! 13,961, 00 +1 (6 +. 5 +(.3 1-4.2 +.5 
“34 April 214,190, 000 13 8, O12 $8, 33H 16,514 1,253,349) 13,297,000 3 2 l +.2 +1.7 4.8 
213, 381,000 33,491, O89 $8,212, 005 199, 296 ),466,677) 12,442, 00 1 l 3 +1.0 +2.3 6.4 
y 212,109, OO 3,271,522 $7 42,14 199,070) 9,636,900 12,033,000 6 2 ‘7 6 1.8 3.3 
209, 627, OK 132,637,753 45,947, 54 $82,047} 9,711,983; 11,094,000 1.2 3 } S 2.8 
‘ AnguU 207, 691, OO 131.798, 519 45,385,608 471.478) 79,790, 782 11,369,000 9 6 1.2 | 1.8 2.8 
( 207, 960, 000 131 R 57 } 163 ) 1s 175 ), 865, 528 11,378, 000 + 2 1 9 41. 3 A. _ 7% 
- ss 19 OOO 131 5.869 4 4 ~ § 383/710, 086, Of 11,608,000 + 4) i 3 l 4 +9 9 +-2.0 
‘4 469, OOK 2 », 340 $5,239.4 338|7 10,213,434 1,874,000 +.3 +.3 4 1.3 2.3 
2 2, OOK i { 289)7 10,425,762} 13,638,000 +2. 1 + oS +. + .7 2 1.8 
‘ } 
2 ial 214,84 12,140 { 4 0) 9 
Hot bruat 216, 144 { { . s4 2 8 i 9 6.2 
I leiinit ( 1 ) ig t ut Int ol sistance 
4 ‘| December 1953 exclude Neb - lata t available 
8 il exec I e ( ch igh January 1954 based on data for 52 
i] care from general ta inds, fron M ] | In ise of less than 5 percent. 
te, fr t types of public a t ich 6 Deere of less than 0.05 percent. 
Ires partly est ted for me States 7? For Il icludes premiun 
Inelud t ' d 1 ent P j r + a ri } 
9 ste) ‘ t \ 
44 
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Table 8.—Amount)of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, Tab 
February 1954 ! 


State Old-age assistance | * . Aid to the blind permanently and 





California. . i ‘ 4 2 24 
Connecticut ISU, 180 60, 82 2,754 sees 
Delaware J 827 i 7 
District of Columbia : 78 . ; é t 
| = 9, 530 6,454 408 7,074 a jab: 
Illinois... ..- 1,494,810 157 , 632 14,136 68,44 394, St Cont 
Indiana- 340, 395 44, 6%1 10,651 156, 1 ela’ 
| : Me oeearees ‘ 162, 81 Distr 
Kansas - 7 G73 178 2,771 13, 38% 38,694 Haw: 

: I}lin¢ 
Louisiana. . v0 161 182 1,553 Indis 
Maine j é Kans 
Massachusetts : 868, 2f14 $2,607 —— 359, 316 Lou 
Michigan___-- 116,998 . i, 702 18,675 Mas: 
Minnesota_ - - 983, 330 78,629 24,934 897 


Montana...-...- : . oa — 7 2 
Nebraska___.- erent 4 





Nevada. - : : : 3,475 aintfeceterentae ‘ 52, 567 Nev: 
New Hampsbire $1,084 15,430 2,619 | 3, 100 ) New 
New Jersey. ; 12,660 nwmaeeue ances eine 100, 788 New 
New Mexico ; 25,698 11,404 852 5,258 2,270 New 
New 
New York. 1,828, 508 05, 734 70,031 23, 766 ) Nort 
North Carolina =f 13, 366 &, 903 ie Ah 4,033 156, 532 Nort 
North Dakota prey 29,219 3,671 161 3,177 16, 909 Ohic 
Ohio... -- a =) 208, 166 12, 16¢ og ae . sani 540,615 Rho 
Oregon. : =e - 138, 720 tal 
Rhode Island Reese ’ 57,736 22,050 1,374 | 13, 086 36,122 Vir 
South Carolina 2 : . ' west te os iis gece tates 8,481] Wisi 
South Dakota . ; - : ee: kee 79, 333 
OO ee ee Sore 510 359 27 139 215 
Virgin Islands ' ; 70 35 6 7 67 1s 
Virginia_. ; (asvanee eae 7,001 Stat 
Wisconsin ae Sey" 368 O15 106,707 4,05] 26,345 113, 969 cal | 
repr 
! For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent pay- Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- ry 
ments made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re a 
payments during the month or did not report such payments. porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. ; 
2In al] States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, ‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
Nevada, New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on Data not available 
behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance Represents data for January 1954. 
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Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, February 1954 ! 


Old-age assistance 


Al 


} 


i to dependent 
(per family 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently 
ind totally disabled 





State Money Vend ey Vendor Money Venda Money Vendor 
All ayments| payme All ents payment Al payments) payment Al) payments| payments 
- issist to for sis to for issist to for iSsist- to for 
2 ince 2 recip mie i] r ci} medica] ince ecip- medica] nce 2 recip- medica) 
«, Of ients care nts care ients care ients care 32 
9'9 
~1o8 -- - ——— 
Total, 53 States 4 1-2 $48. 7 $2.63 $84. 59 $82. 56 $2.1) $55. 73 $4. 06 $1. 80 $53. 4 $47. 78 $5. 32 
abam4a____. 25. 41 25. 38 $2. 08 $2. 04 U4 26. 59 26. 58 O] 25. 35 . 03 
4, SI Connecticut. - . TY, Be (is, SE ( 131. 6 116. 66 15. 00 29, 67 80. 67 9. 00 79. 5O | 5.00 
b, If elaware._...- 87. 7¢ 86. 91 08 ind - 
2, Bi District of Columbia 3. 52 53. 39 13 15. 32 I 9. 26 24 
8, OU4 Hawall......- 44. 09 1.93 N77 86. O7 i] 47. 80 43. 95 3. 85 47.47 6. 06 
I}linois.....-- $1. 25 03 25. 2 117. 1¢ §. 04 62.73 0. 70 | 12.03 41.18 $2. 12 
Indiana_...-- 37. 92 8S 85. 77 7Y. 94 17 ». 69 16. 61 6. 36 ) 
Renens...... &. 94 8 10.4 U2. 3t 8. OF 68. 18 4. 22 4. 48 65. 89 58. 74 7. 61 
Louisiana__- 1.18 t 63.19 IS 48. 45 48. 36 09 41. 68 41. 56 .13 
Massachusett 65. 25 ; 22.8 116.19 6.7 12.25 60. 08 38.14 
Michigan. _- 2.28 4 60. 96 60. 54 97 68. 07 66. 48 10.17 
Minnesota_- 14.87 &. AS 6.4 OS. 75 07 77.43 57.67 20. 73 57. 57 46. 86 11. 96 
Nevada 6. GS 6. 20 ar %) 
New Hampshire 8. 48 46. 55 2. 1M 126. 38 113. 98 13. 50 61.49 52. 67 9, 00 70. 95 50. 9 
), 788 New Jersey g eA 6.14 19 as 
2,27 New Mexico 46.57 14. 34 2.23 3. 31 71.43 1. 88 44. 58 42. 64 | 1. 94 410.13 37. 33 
New York. 74. 1 AQ. 6 (4 132. 52 122. 78 0. 86 83. 13 70. 05 16. 23 80. 92 66. 00 
North Caro] 0.47 30.2 ( », 1¢ 58. 67 {9 36.15 35. 67 
North Dakot 60. 54 1.13 15 8 11. 50 49 1}. 23 54.79 1.44 69. 21 65. 24 
Ohio.....-- ri. 42 4. 4 H ). 12 89.17 95 55. 89 53. 84 ». 05 — 
Rhode Island 6. OF 1. 27 . 1.73 i3 7.00 70. 08 64.29 7.12 72.13 63. 98 
Utah. 9.70 } 113. 01 4 64.15 4.02 13 63. 91 63. 83 
Virgin Is] 1.09 1 16.27 16. 06 1 5) 5) 8) 11.28 11.18 
Wisconsin RRR 111 . { A584 5S. 36 7.6 &9. 42 65. 72 





1 Averages for genera] assistance not computed because of differences among for average money payments for States not making vendor payments 





States in policy or practice regarding use of genera] assistance funds to pay medi- 4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 4 
3, 969 cal bills for recipients of the specia] types of public assistance. Figures in italics States with programs in operation. 
represent payments made without Federal] participation. States not shown > No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


Less than 1 cent. 
Represents data for January 1954. 
8 Average payment not computed o1 





g the month or did not report such payments 
iving money payments, vendor payments for 


, made no vendor payments dt 
° Averages based n cases rece 
medical care, or both. 


based on n 


se of Jess than 40 recipients 


Averages imber of cases receiving payments. See tables 10-13 
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Table 10.—-Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 


Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
to recipients, by State, February 1954 ! 


recipients, by State, February 1954 } 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such [Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
payments] payments} 


Suct 


Payments to Pavcantave ehinive trons Payments to 


recipient recipients Percentage change from 








State ber of January 1954 February 1953 Stat ber ¢ January 1054 Febru ) 
recip- in n ré ) 
ients Total A ver- 22.3) — ent Lotal A ver- 
amount age imount ive _* 
. A 
Num Num Ree Nu es N 
ae Amount bins Amoun oe \ il hor Amount 
Total 9 578 18'$132,133,443) $ 2 0.3 (0). 4 —) ee ) ( % x4 § id H.> & ) 
Ala. 811! 1,621,445! 25.41 5 2.7) —8.0 13.1 Ala 1,482 39,407 26. 59 3 1.8 0) 7.7 
Alaska 658 60. 96 +-.6 +1.5 +.1 + 7.5 Alask 3, 60. 00 
Ariz pie 3] 6. O8 2 —.2 —.7 + 2.6 | Ariz 1 14,736 62.92 +3. 5 1 
Ark 2,533 l 1.3 9 ii} =—8.9 2.2 Arh SST 71,272) 37.7 1.9 5.9 
Cal 271,179) 18 69.11 ! 5 Lo | Cal Int 626 85.32 2) +18) 411 
Col 52,707 { ot +.1 11.4) +1.0 3 Colo 4 22,915) 67.40 9 1 +3 
Conn. 6, 380 l Q. SE 1 +5.0 12.6 | Contr 27,438! 89. ¢ 1.0 1 3 +34 
Del 1, 6 39. f ] +. 1 B.S +2.2 Del 24 12,692) 56. 6¢ { 1.4 5 15.7 
>. <>. 2,845 4+-1.9 2.4 6.2 + F 1). ¢ 14 1.080 s 1.9 1. ( ) 
Fla_- 67, 866 3 { 1.9 4-5 2.1 a5 | I 72 4,038 48.47 1.4 1.3 5.0 3 
| 
Ga__ 6, 048 3, 568, 397 7 + J + 4 1-43.) 3.9 G 69 32 AR 42.94 " 139 i 
Hawai 1.932 77,333, 40.03 8 +.9 —8. 1 2.7 H Ot O67 47. 80 l 3.1 1.9 3.7 
Idaho 8,973 493,614 55.01 l ) —1.9 | I } 11,415, 5%. 7¢ 0 2 eed is 
PAE 99,447, 5,506,731! 56.28 3.4 —1.2) —9.3 6.6 | Tl 230,159) 62.7 2 | i 2.2 
Ind 38, 658 1,787,964! 46.2 6 -.1 —6.4 i. } I SS, 249 2.69 t ! } 13 
low t 43,925 9,496,099) 56.83 5 6 —5.% 5. 6 | low 7 GY, 57K 72. 84 $ 3.2 11. ¢ 
Kan 35,023 2,232,013, 63.7 TisZ 1.7 ? Be. | KT 1s 42,136) 68.18 ric s +3.3 +4 
Ky : 55,342 1, 937, 286 ! 2 —.1 —.2 5 Ky 03 H).013 36.89 ; 2 5.9 
La 119,48 114,859 18 2 2 t | I s "4.077 48.4 H +h { 
Mair 12,985 605,290 46.61 ; | 3.8 +98 | M ‘ { 27, 21¢ WW. 4 $ 1.8 2.3 
Md 10,74 475,463 44.9 2 +.2) —1.7 f1.8 | M 47 23 88 0. 49 Lf } 1.9 11.4 
Ma 44.016 6,983,673 74.28 4 1 2.9 7 M s 53,774 88. 99 +2.2) +.4 +7 
Mic 79,513 4,204,874 ». 88 g —.6 —10.0 : | Mict 1.751 6,736 60.9 4.8 2.4 
Minn : 52.77 32k , i9E ~ 3 $1.5 2.1 + 4.1 | M 203 154! 77.4 t +4. { 
Miss 63.418 787, 44¢ 19 +1.6 4-1.7 +6.2 1-14.92 ] M 158 %. 0123 1.2 ( 7.4 18 
Mo -| 133, 166 }, 665, 334 ) +. 1 t.1) +1.7 17 | Mo 737 105, 53 OK 7.4 18 
Mont ’ 9,728 566, 670 . 4 .3| —9.6 9.4 M tt 29,957) 64.42 ( 7 11.1 1] 
Nebr 18, 562 912, 516 49. 1 +.5 +-3.0) —5.4 15.4 Nebr 7 4(), 274 6, Ot 4 1.4 +.3 3 
Nev 2,641 150, 48 6H. OS 2 ! ie » 7 ; 71.94 
N.H 57 395, 142 %. 48 4 3 Fe Ra N.H 7.894 61.4 t 1.4 
N. J 20, 88 324.0 { 4 > g 7 ‘ J “ xX } 2 ¢ 9 { 
N. Mex l 536,158) 4 +.7 f 139 $4. 5s 2 t 1 
N. 1 7, 952, 38 1.1 9 I 2 P 4,314 S, O3t ss 1 | 4 ‘ 
~. 5 46,3 30.4 +.2 +.4 { 2 ( {x 85,723 39. 9 9 9 - 
N. Dal 8,47 512,900! 60.54 7 4.3 2 { \ ) 24% 6.2 ? \ 
Ohio 106, 107 IS7 OTS 5H. 4 F ; 1. () } 
Okl 5,2 4997 7 2 ae | | 14.342) 66.2 ] } 21), 2 
Oreg 327,111 4.1 2 rl 7 QO} $4 , s 74. 94 t 
P f Th 2, 652, 343 { . 2 2 —R.& 87.3 49 4 
Es 44, 804 342,9 r +.3) +4.6 $5.2 | I s 5 7.0% 2| +4 2 2 
[ae | 8,774 491,9 ) 2 7.4 | ee ; 70. 08 9 1.9 3.2 2.9 
8 ( 12 468 42 4 ; 1.( S | ( f S IS 8 { 2.8 8%. 2 
S. Dak ee 500, 384 14. ¢ 1 4 l Fe ] OM ss; 49 Of 2 17 
Tenr 65,9 2,372,462 } +.2 ] LT I 10 128,779 41. 4¢ ti. 4 7 
Tex 991.0 5 1¢ 4 l +] ” RAS 43. 65 9 t 28 
Ut 49 70,114 ) 2 2) 64.1 3 l 
Vt § 8] B13 496 { 3 + 6 s_ OSE $8. 42 >. 9 47 
V.I 69 7,733 : V. 1 } 14 
\ 1 7 oF 493 {ys Pe ) 2 l 7 2x t, ¢ \ 4 1 & oe 
Wa 62.474 WO, 43 4 ( 4 Y \\ 7s hO4 78. 8 4 39 I 
W OR4 822,4 4 ¢ 2 s w.v { $1, si. 4 7.8 
W i } 2,782 5. § ( ) 3 $ \ | 65.84 l bs) 
Vy 4,063 241,6 ) -.4 z j W ‘ 1.4 65, 84 
} f 19 All dat t J ) All dat l 
t rey + 
2 Includ i i ) ) j ly 
t [ I | I Cal » (419 
iby $4 {s \ 11 $24 rh : I 
a 1 s $44 I l 4 178 
mx t * 
Re 
I 
I 4 
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$ to Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1954} 

















{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
ne 
| Numt | Per I - 
| . 
{ Number | | Average per— | | lary ] . February 1953 in— 
em State } of | | | ane es ed 
y families Cot ( ve rotal | ! | | 
‘ [ nt | | Number } Number 
| } Family | Recipient of | Amount of \ unt 
~~ famill famil 
] 
unt i . ss - . 
lo 0, 560 195,68 17,419, 582 84 $23.76 | +1.4 $1.7 | 2.2 
Alabama 16,24 t 83, 6 42. 08 | -- S —}1 —4.7 
2 AjJaska... YS4 $98 &1, 408 29.7 +4. 8 21 +17.6 + 24.2 
— \rizona.. s4 l 5 $2 l 89. 49 23, 2¢ +1.5 | +2.3 +9.0 +15.1 
7.7 kansas. 7,098 29, 284 2,99 2.3 13. 76 +6.1 | +7.4 —40.7 | —44.0 
\ rola. 1,95] H { 564 2. 34 7.43 +-2.0 + +27 +4.0 
lt) Ce do... 4H 20,414 8 Rt 105. 73 8.47 +2.0 +2 +8. 0 +9.4 
2 ( iectlicut A 1,0 l {3% 3 &RS 131. 6¢ 73 + .9 + 7 —2.4 | +.5 
1} laware. 769 4 67,485 87.7 21.81 +3.6 | +3 3. 5 +4.7 
3 District of Columt 2,1 . 27,19 105. 43 25.74 $1.1 +. 1 + 13.0 +10. 0 
3.4 Florida..... 19, ( (i s 1 | +9 3 +4.4 
: 
2.2 G aia 13,34 { { 87.58] )8 20. 70 } +93 4+-2.8 .. 4+-2.3 
3 Hawall_.. 590) 10,94 . 07 1.77 24 +1.3 | +1.7 —8.6 | —12 3 
J. ----- so 872 407 233. ( 34. 92 $1.5 | + L rl.4 
‘ core 19, OK 4 ; j GOO 9 2.99 J. ¢ +1 - 3.8 | —11.5 
3.7 Indiana... 7.489 r 4S 66 85. 77 24.58 191 4 my 4 
1.5 va -— 038 p 27,176 | l 2. é t l 5.4 
2.2 i ied $,08 14.¢ 2 ) 110. 45 ) +33 +3.5 7.8 
3 iN ICKY. 7 Sit “ } 60. 87 17 } —10.7 —15.3 
f l nha.. 17,927 67,294 ‘ 8 ) + —15.2 
4 laine......- 1,18] 14, 569 14 s2. 44 +12 + —l.1) —1.2 
f Bis G74 29 . 7.004 4.64 | } +4.3 | +44 b5.9 +7 
2.3 M ichusett 2 2K { s ; 8 +5 | +2 —2 (é 
M im... i? { ( R 862,000 | 103. 7 52 +25 } —21.5 
1 Min ta.. i 108 { 827, 353 116.4 1.12 +1.7 +5.9 +4, 
M sippl.. $, 28S ? 9 9 24 { 15 4 | 17.4 +-9.9 
2.4 I le. 3 15,93 ) 14 +.3 t —2.4 +7.2 
: i tn. 7,54 S LOS. 6 2 3 +2.6 tT. —5.4 —4.6 
is \ i Reims ‘i {2 s j 615 9g 1 het 1-4 + —4.3 —, | 
18 1d -- “ ide 7 ) "J 
1] yew ti | 14 9 12 q 5 } 4-4 + —] 3 —12. ¢ 
: ev... ; 2 , : ‘i ane 
cew Mexic 21 3 rat 15; yaa] 42 fis 
w York ‘i 16, 598 2 { 75,10 7.37 | +-1,2 } +- —3 +2.5 
{ . ( ) 17. Ost ‘ 1.137 ) i ) +-2.6 | { +4. 1.0 
N Dakota... 1,47 { 168, 238 45 +1.4 | +3 —4 —2.1 
oS | SR". caenee 12,7 { . , | ( 9 14 t.5 | +.4 —.] +-9.9 
t Bivens 17¢ s,S S, 00 71 2 " —.6 | — 12.3 —33. 1 
arin $2] 120). 343 29 9 +2.6 | +-2.7 ; +11.3 
Ivan ) 7 +2.0 | i —7.9 -7.0 
2 Rico i { 2,228 +1.2 1.8 i +17.2 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
} 


) +1.5 +1. —1.3 —-5.8 
Carol f 19, 701 { ' +-2.4 +2.6 +10.7 $19.1 
: yeh - 2,4 : 4,244 $1.87 4.72 +1.9 +2 $2.8 4.7 
ae ‘ W2 ( i 4.84 +-.6 +.7 + 4.8 +-43.4 
Se | PeXxAS...-.00 7 7 +3. 1 —4.8 $17.1 +-7.8 
li - - , } { 4 2.8 +2 +t d Q 
< 71 1.3 tl + Ya. 
«0 ] 1 ‘ 
, . 17 + 1.t t tt. 4 | 
; . ; +1.0 +] +.6 —15.2 
1.8 \ 13 +1.0 +1 S _ 
3 --- Toh. 4.4 —2.4 ] 
. 3.7 + s l 
ted on | enta 
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13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
and payments to 


recipients, by State, 


ind cases receiving only such 























) _ 
} ai dint joa dig Percentage change from— 
} rocipt | 
! 
Num- | | 
tate ber 0 | } January 1954 February 1953 
recip- j in— in— 
ient Potai Aver-{___ = 
1mount aze | n 
| piece Amount go Amount 
| | 
Total 2_.... | 200,03 | $10,699, 422] $53.49] + 9 +151 418.81 +19 0 
i — | ——_ |__| ——__|--—_|—_-- 
| 8,515) 216 086 25.38} —1.2 —3 2| —3.7} —118 
2,624) $0,049) 30.85) +5.4 +5. 2) I 385 9| +381 0 
+,411| 249,228| 56.50) +1.2) +1 0 +14. 6] +17 0 
1,124! 94 977 $4.50; —2.8 eo a eae 
a ' 89] 5,132] 57 66) (3) (3) | —32.1) —26 2 
D.0.........1 1,868 9,061, 59.50! +1.5 $1.7) +17 9) +14.4 
ae | 6,88 281,678] 40.941 +3.5 +3 9'+138 8} +149. 
an | 42 , ) R » a pF 
meee nape 8371 49,462 he) +7 = K +-4. 1} & 6 
| Dae | 5, 244 384,416) 7 1} —2.1 an +189 +27 3 
eee | 3, 115 205,243) 89) +.2 +1.3) +4 +6 4 
} j | 
La..........-| 12,234] 509,071] 41 68] —1.0 —l.1) —14.4) —139 
_ aaa | 3,921! 2040441 92.04) +1.4] +1.8) +22.2) 425.7 
_ ae | ),421) 869,119) 92.2 +. 5] $2.8) $16.1] +15.5 
_ i } 1,83 125,047] 68.07] +. 7] 4+ 4) +19 1 +19.2 
7 ; 7. 57] ) 7) Tenwasen laceasonee 
2,25 4.55! +55 +5.6) 475.0; 1103.9 
14,44 ol +-. 4; +.5) +15 6 +15.9 
1,32 62. 4 } + 6| +8 ¢ +s 2 
+ | +2 1} {¢) | 
2.41 BI +-2.1) +-21.7 +31.2 
| | 
! } 
1.873} 40.1 —.2| (4) | 4 on 
36,126] 2 80.92) +.9] +23] 2, +19 
$, 4.34] 35, 15) +2 + 2. 38) vi + 30.6 
. 733 69.21) +2.9} 4+-5.2| +5.4 +6.6 
nip © ne. 79 19.7 +. 8] +.8) +13.44 +141 
Okla.-.-----) 4,505) 47 - —2.1) +23.5} —13 
a } 2,477 7 4 ) +2.1] +18. 6) + 22 
| Sh Sees } 11,58 48 4 +1.7) +16.1 +20 4 
Pe Rikiaanwscd 14.4 i 7 Be R 4 . 6] + 1! +38. 0! +- 37.6 
Sh oe 1,054] 76,750} 72 +4. 1} +4.3'+148 100.7 
| | | } 
1.2) +1.2) +20.0} +23 4 
4.3 +3.3) +55. 3} + o4 
) +1] 0} +11 9} ay ee - a Bo ed 
| 4 i} —f. 8 + 7.1 +9.Y 
+ iI + 32. 8) +4 
| ! 
oo sealececce oece|ccoecce - 
4 y 4.4 29.3 
i —, ( } _, 3. 0} +1.1 
| +1.5) +1 28 4, +193 
—.5) +4 4.7} -+27.9 
+. 5} + 2 9) 23 





1 For 
ject to revision, 

3 Includes program adn 
cut. 

3 Percentage ct 

4 Decre: ase of less 


definition of terms 


lange 0 
tha 


1inistered witho 


6 the 


percent. 


Bulletin, 


it 


.16, All data sub- 


snuary 1953, p 


leral participation in Connecti- 


)t, computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 
n 0.05 


6 In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled funds, supplemental payments of $38,945 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1,739 recipients 

6 Excludes vendor payments for medical] ire 

7 Represents data for January 1954. 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, February 1954 ' 


E 


xclusive of vendor payments { 


Payment 


rr medical care an 


payments] 


S to cases 


1 case 


s receiving only such 

















Num January 1954 | February 19 
State ber of in | n— 
| case Total ; Aver a ae as + ere 
4mount ige | | aie 
| | | | Num- | Num- | 
| | | | has Amount ber | Amou 
' | | 
— a ——— —— eee 
| | | | | | 
Total 2. } 312,000) $15, 869, 000) $50.86) +5. 0) +-f ,} +S 2) +43 
Ala... 93 2,416 
Alaska 162 9,645) 
Ariz . 1 568 69,682 
Ark. 4 146 6,026 
Calif 36, 365 , 724, 280) 
Colo 2,678 125, 579} 
Cont 3,137 192, 148} 
Del... 1,127 59,310} 
D.C... Hi4 39,741) 
Fla »400 84, 600! _ 
i] 
Ga. 212) 43,690 
Haw 743 30,161 
Idaho xS 3,423; 38. ¢ : 
Ill 1,294 866,079) 63.70 + 5. ¢ 7.0) +19 2\ + 30) ( 
Ind. 11,461 403,436] 35.20; +1.5 +-.9) +24. 8) +38. 4 
Iowa 1, 648 1°5,145| 35.63) +7.5 5.8) +151) +23.1 
Kar 2,225 116,806] 62.50) +4.7 6.5) +13.9 +23 
Ky 3,03 45,645] 28.60! +3 8 $1.8} +6.6] +14 
La 6,712 263,537) 39 26 ] 1.3 —1.0 --,8 
M $, 99S 174,701) 43 70) + s +4 4) +18.) +14 
| 
Md 2,304 8,439] 55.70) +5.7 +7.2) —10.6} —4,9 
Ma 9 KYY f 044) 50.9 +4.4 —1.2) —.4] —4 
N 16,747 30,425) 57.35) +8.5 + 9.6) +20.0 1-99, 7 
Minr 446 122,062) 56.68) +3.7 + 2.4) +13.5) +19.4 
Mi gOY 10,855} 13.42) +45.1 7.1 —. 8] —2.8 
M 76, 186,709} 35.39 1.4 6 40.9 —3% 7 
Mont 1,467 60, 31 41.11 27. ( 8.8} +99.3) +148.¢ 
Nebr 1,78 74,807) 42.03 5.7 Gk SP eet RSE ane 
Ne 7 11, 366 30.13 16 + 2.3) +21. l 
N.H 1,287 98, 147 47. 01 +4.7 73.6) +11.9 + 20 
N.J.3 I82 63,09 70.5 +3.9 4.1) +25. 1 29.8 
N.M 417 26. 27 £1.58 1.9) +48.9 5 
es 9 31,362 } 74. 32 1.8 9! —13.3 —12 
N.C 2,62 20. 23 3 +-2.4) +28. 4 +42. 3 
N. Dak 7 45.06 l tT 2. S| 12. 1} + 0.4 
On 27,421 49. 84 14 11.8! +31.7 +45 
Okla $,.400' 74, 798)......- + 2.6 San —14 
Oreg $5] 404,264 62. 67 +6.3 6.8! +14. 7] Ta 
Pa 17, 20 40.672 (0. 48 6. ( +-9.3 3.4 +8 
P.R 7 13, Ge 6. 60 6.3 6.1} —11.2 —13.7 
R. i 3, 936 24 7} 62.89) +4.1)} —1.7) +1.1] T1.7 
5, en 2,253 1,530) 22.87 —.5 —.6| +5.6) +10.( 
S. Dak 831 99,808| 27.45| +24.8! +20.1] —8.7] —10.2 
renn é 3, O54 40,060} 13.11] —.¢ +19.1] +9.9} +8.7 
Tex 7, 104 168, 000) - | 
Utal 1,86 114 995] | 
Vt. 12. ia 1,000 410, O00 | 
V.1. Bo. 108 1,140 2d 
= 2, 421 87,193 ( 
Wash 12,732 58, 420 5. 2] 
W.Va 2, 857 83, 866 5. 
Wis 8, 35e 72,343 45. 0] 
Wyo 403 19,033 2. 5] 
| | | 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subj 
to revision. 


be 


2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated num - 


r of cases receiving, medica] 


care, 


hospitalization, 


and burial only. 


3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 


{State program only; 
5 About 8 percent of this 
6 Partly estim ated. 

7 Excludes assistance 


total is 


estimated. 


excludes program administered by local officials. 


in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 


Amount 


of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 


8 Includes 


unknown number of cases receiving medical] care, hospitalization, 


and burial only, and total pay: —_ for these services. 
* Includes cases receiving medica] care only 





10 Includes 6,848 cases and payments of $221,495 r¢ presenting supplement 
of other assistance programs. 

11 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,609 cases were aided 
by cou nty commissioners and 3,235 cases under program administered by 
Oklah 1a Emergency Relief Board. 

2 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 

13 Re presents data for Janu ary 1954 
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‘ Citi 


MAR. JUNE SEPT OEC MAR JUNE SEPT OEC. 


1940 1945 1950 1953 1954 


* Old-age and survivors. insurance: beneficiaries receiving 
monthly benefits (current-payment status), estimated for August 
1952; annual data represent average monthly number. Public 
assistance: monthly number of recipients under all State pro- 
grams (including, beginning October 1950, cases receiving only 
vendor payments for medical care, except in general assistance) ; 
annual data, average monthly number. Unemployment insur- 
ance: average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month 
under all State laws; annual data, average weekly number for 
the year. 


MAR. JUNE SEPT. O€C. MAR. JUNE. SEPT. DEC. 


1940 1945 1950 1953 1954 


1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow’s or widower’s, 
or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene- 
ficiaries in their care. 

2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950, partly estimated. 

’ Program initiated October 1950. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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